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‘| THE MAN THAT 


) BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


Ir is curious to observe how a man’s spiritual state 
reflects itself in the people and animals around 
him ; nay, in the very garments, trees and stones. 
Reuben Black was an infestation in the neigh- 
borhood where he resided. The very sight of 
him produced effects similar to the Hindoo magical 
tune, called Raug, which is said to bring on clouds, 
storms and earthquakes. His wife seemed lean, 
sharp and uncomfortable. The heads of his boys 

/ had a bristling aspect, as if each individual hair 
/ stood on end with perpetual fear. The cows 
poked out their horns horizontally, as soon as he 
opened the barn-yard gate. The dog dropped his 
tail between his legs, and eyed him askance, to 
see what humor he wasin. The cat looked wild 
and scraggy, and had been known to rush straight 

up the chimney when he moved toward her. 
Fanny Kemble’s expressive description of the 
Pennsylvanian stage-horses was exactly suited to 
Reuben’s poor old nag. “ His hide resembled an 

old hair-trunk.”” Continual whipping and kicking 
had made him such a stoic, that no amount of 
blows could quicken his pace, and no chirruping 

| could change the dejected drooping of his head. 
All his natural Janguage said, as plain as a horse 
could say it, that he was a most unhappy beast. 
Even the trees on Reuben’s premises had a gnarled 
and knotted appearance. The bark wept little 
sickly tears of gum, and the branches grew awry, 

as if they felt the continual discord, and made 
sorry faces at each other behind their owner’s back. 
Vou. VIIL—No. 5. 
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His fields were red with sorrel, or run over with 
mullein. Every thing seemed as hard and arid as 
his own visage. Every day, he cursed the town 
an’ the neighborhood, because they poisoned his 
dogs, and stoned his hens, and shot his cats. Con- 
tinual law-suits involved him in so much expense 
that he had neither time nor money to spend on 
the improvement of his farm. 

Against Joe Smith, a poor laborer in the neigh- 
borhood, he had brought three suits in succession. 
Joe said he had returned a spade he borrowed, and 
Reuben swore he had not. He sued Joe, and 
recovered damages, for which he ordered the 
sheriff to seize his pig. Joe, in his wrath, called 
him an old swindler, and a curse to the neighbor- 
hood. These remarks were soom repeated to 
Reuben. He brought an action for libel, and 
recovered twenty-five cents.. Provoked at the 
laugh this occasioned, he watched for Joe to pass 
by, and set his big dog upon him, screaming 
furiously, ‘‘ Call me an old swindler again, wil] 
you?” An evil spirit is more contagious than 
the plague. Joe went home and scolded his wife, 
and boxed little Joe’s ears, and kicked the cat ; 
and not one of them knew what it was all for. 
A fortnight after, Reuben’s big dog was found 
dead by poison. Whereupon he brought another 
action against Joe Smith, and not being able to 
prove him guilty of the charge of dog-murder, he 
took his revenge by poisoning a pet lamb, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Smith. Thus the bad game went on, 
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with mutual worriment and loss. Joe’s temper 
grew more and more vindictive, and the love of 
talking over his troubles at the grog-shop increased 
upon him. Poor Mrs. Smith cried and said it was 
all owing to Reuben Black ; for a better hearted 
man never lived than her Joe, when she first 
married him. 

Such was the state of things when Simeon 
Green purchased the farm adjoining Reuben’s. 
The estate had been much neglected, and had 
caught thistles and mullein from the neighboring 
fields. But Simeon was a diligent man, blessed 
by nature with a healthy organization and a 
genial temperament; and a wise and kind educa- 
tion had aided nature in the perfection of her 
goodly work His provident industry soon changed 
the aspect of things on the farm. River-mud, 
autumn-leaves, old shoes and old bones, were all 
put in requisition to assist in the production of use 
and beauty. The trees, with branches pruned, 
and bark scraped free from moss and insects, soon 
looked clean and vigorous. Fields of grain waved 
where weeds had rioted. Persian lilacs bowed 
gracefully over the simple gateway. Michigan 
roses covered half the house with their abundant 
clusters. Even the rough rock, which formed the 
door-step, was edged with golden moss. The 
sleek horse, feeding in clover, tossed his mane and 
neighed when his master came near; as much as 
to say, “ The world is all the pleasanter for having 
you in it, Simeon Green!” The old cow, fond- 
ling her calf under the great walnut tree, walked 
up to him with serious friendly face, asking for 
the slice of sugar-beet he was wont to give her. 
Chanticleer, strutting about, with his troop of 
plump hens and downy little chickens, took no 
trouble to keep out of his way, but flapped his 
glossy wings, and crowed a welcome in his very 
face. When Simeon turned his steps homeward, 
the boys threw up their caps and ran out shouting, 
“ Father’s coming!” and little Mary went tod- 
dling up to him, with a dandelion blossom to place 
in his b hole. His wife was a woman of few 
words, but. sometimes said to her neighbors, 
with a quiet Kind of satisfaction, ‘‘ Everybody 
loves my husband, that knows him. They can’t 
help it.” 

Simeon Green’s acquaintance knew that he was 
never engaged in a law-suit in his life ; but they 
predicted that he would find it impossible to 
avoid it now. They told him his next neighbor 
was determined to quarrel with people, whether 
they would or not ; that he was like John Lilburne, 
of whom Judge Jenkins said, “ If the world was 
emptied of every person but himself, Lilburne 
would still quarrel with John, and John with 
Lilburne.” 

“Is that his character?” said Simeon. “If 
he exercises it upon me I will soon kill him.” 
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In every neighborhood there are individuals 
who like to foment disputes, not from any definite 
intention of malice or mischief, but merely because 
it makes a little ripple of excitement in the dull 
stream of life, like a contest between dogs or 
game-cocks. Such people were not slow in repeat- 
ing Simeon Green’s remark about his wrangling 
neighbor. ‘ Kill me! will he?” exclaimed Reu- 
ben. He said no more ; but his tightly compressed 
mouth had such a significant expression that his 
dog dodged him, as he would the track of a tiger. 
That very night Reuben turned his horse into the 
highway, in hopes he would commit some depre- 
dations on neighbor Green’s premises. But Joe 
Smith, seeing the animal at large, let down the 
bars of Reuben’s own corn-field, and the poor 
beast walked in, and feasted as he had not done 
for many a year. It would have been a great 
satisfaction to Reuben if he could have brought a 
law-suit against his horse ; but as it was, he was 
obliged to content himself with beating him. His 
next exploit was to shoot Mary Green’s handsome 
chanticleer, because he stood on the stone-wall 
and crowed, in the ignorant joy of his heart, two 
inches beyond the frontier line that bounded the 
contiguous farms. Simeon said he was sorry for 
the poor bird, and sorry because his wife and 
children liked the pretty creature ; but otherwise 
it was no great matter. He had been intending 
to build a poultry yard, with a good high fence, 
that his hens might not annoy his neighbors ; and 
now he was admonished to make haste and do it. 
He would build them a snug warm house to 
roost in; they should have plenty of gravel and 
oats, and room to promenade back and forth, and 
crow and cackle to their hearts’ content ; there they 
could enjoy themselves, and be out of harm’s way. 

But Reuben Black had a degree of ingenuity 
and perseverance which might have produced 
great results for mankind, had those qualities been 
devoted to some more noble purpose than provok- 
ing quarrels. A pear tree in his garden very 
improperly stretched over a friendly arm into 
Simeon Green’s premises. Whether the sunny 
state of things there had a cheering effect on the tree 
I know not ; but it happened that this overhanging 
bough bore more abundant fruit, and glowed with 
a richer hue, than the other boughs. One day, little 
George Green, as he went whistling along, picked 
up @ pear that had fallen into his father’s garden. 
The instant he touched it he felt something on the 
back of his neck, like the sting of a wasp. It 
was Reuben Black’s whip, followed by such a 
storm of angry words that the poor child rushed 
into the house in an agony of terror. But this 
experiment failed also. The boy was soothed by 
his mother, and told not to go near the pear tree 
again ; and there the matter ended. 

This imperturbable good nature vexed Reuben 
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more than all the tricks and taunts he met from 
others. Evil efforts he could understand, and 
repay with compound interest ; but he did not know 
what to make of this perpetual forbearance. It 
seemed to him there must be something contemp- 
tuous in it. He disliked Simeon Green more 
than all the rest of the town put together, because 
he made him feel so uncomfortably in the wrong, 
and did not afford him the slightest pretext for 
complaint. It was annoying to see everything in 
his neighbor’s domains looking so happy, and pre- 
senting such a bright contrast to the forlornness of 
his own. When their wagons passed eac other 
on the road, it seemed as if Simeon’s horse tossed 
his head higher, and flung out his mane, as if he 
knew he was going by Reuben Black’s old nag. 
He often said he supposed Green covered his 
house with roses and honeysuckles on purpose to 
shame his bare wails. But he didn’t care—not 
he! He wasn’t going to be fool enough to rot his 
boards with such stuff. But no one resented his 
disparaging remarks, or sought to provoke him in 
any way. The roses smiled, the horse neighed, 
and the calf capered; but none of them had the 
least idea they were insulting Reuben Black. 
Even the dog had no malice in his heart, though 
he did one night chase home his geese, and bark 
at them through the bars. Reuben told his mas- 
ter, the next day, he swore he would bring an 
action against him if he didn’t keep that dog at 
home ; and Simeon answered very quietly that he 
would try to take better care of him. For several 
days a strict watch was kept, in hopes 'Towzer 
would worry the geese again; but they paced 
home undisturbed, and not a solitary bow-wow 
furnished excuse for a law-suit. 

The new neighbors not only declined quarre!- 
ling, but they occasionally made positive advances 
toward a friendly relation. Simeon’s wife sent 
Mrs. Black a large basket full of very fine cherries. 
Pleased with the unexpected attention, she cor- 
dially replied, ‘Tell your mother it was very 
kind of her, and I am very much obliged to her.” 
Reuben, who sat smoking in the chimney-corner, 
listened to this message once without any maniles- 
tation of impatience, except whiffing the smoke 
through his pipe a little faster and fiercer than 
usual. But when the boy was going out of the 
door, and the friendly words were again repeated, 
he exclaimed, “ Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
Peg. They want to give us a hint to send a 
basket of our pears; that’s the upshot of the busi- 
ness. You may send ’em a basket, when they 
are ripe ; for I scorn to be under obligation, espe- 
cially to your smooth-tongued folks.” Poor Peggy, 
whose arid life had been tor the moment refreshed 
with a little dew of kindness, admitted distrust into 
her bosom, and the halo that radiated round the 
ripe glowing cherries deparied. 
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Not long after this advance toward good neigh- 
borhood, some laborers employed by Simeon 
Green, passing over a bit of marshy ground, with a 
heavy team, stuck fast in a bog occasioned by 
long continued rain The poor oxen were entirely 
unable to extricate themselves, and Simeon ven- 
tured to ask assistance from his waspish neighbor, 
who was working at a short distance. Reuben 
replied gruffly, * I’ve got enough to do to attend to 
my own business.” The civil request that he 
might be allowed to use his oxen and chains for a 
few moments being answered in the same surly 
tone, Simeon silently walked off, in search of a 
more obliging neighbor. 

The men, who were left waiting with the pa- 
tient, suffering oxen, scolded about Reuben’s ill- 
nature, and said they hoped he would get stuck in 
the same bog himself. Their employer rejoined, 
“If he does, we will do our duty and help him 
out.” ‘“ There is such a thing as being too good- 
natured,” said they. ‘ If Reuben Black takes the 
notion that people are afraid of him, it makes 
him trample on them worse than ever.” 

* Oh, wait a while,” replied Mr. Green, smiling, 
“ ] will kill him before long. Wait and see if I 
don’t kill him.” 

It chanced, soon after, that Reuben’s team did 
stick fast in the same bog, as the workmen had 
wished. Simeon observed it from a neighboring 
field, and gave directions that the oxen and chains 
should be immediately conveyed to his assistance. 
The men laughed, shook their heads, and said it was 
good enough for the old hornet. They, however, 
cheerfully proceeded to do as their employer had 
requested. ‘‘ You are ina bad situation, neigh- 
bor,” said Simeon, as he came along side of the 
foundered team. ‘‘ But my men are coming with 
two yoke of oxen, and I think we shall soon man- 
age to help you out.” ‘* You may take your oxen 
back again,” replied Reuben; “I dont’t want any 
of your help.” In a very friendly tone Simeon 
answered, “ 1 cannot consent to do that; for even- 
ing is coming on, and you have very little time to 
lose. Itis a bad job any time, but it will be still 
worse in the dark.” “Light or dark, I dont ask 
your help,” replied Reuben, emphatically. “I 
wouldn’t help you out of the bog, the other day, 
when you asked me.” “ The trouble 1 had in 
relieving my poor oxen teaches me to sympathize 
with others in the some situation,” answered 
Simeon. “ Don’t let us waste words about it, 
neighbor. It is impossible for me te go home and 
leave you here in the bog, and night coming on.” 

The team was soon drawn out, and Simeon and 
his men went away, without waiting for thanks. 
When Reuben went home that night, he was 
unusually silent and thoughtful. After smoking 
a while, in deep contemplation, he gently knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, and said, with a sigh, 
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“ Peg, Simeon Green has killed me!” ‘* What 
do you mean ?” said his wife, dropping her knit- 
ting, with a look of surprise. “ You know when 
he first came into this neighborhood, he said he’d 
kill me,” replied Reuben ; “and he has done it. 
The other day he asked me to help draw his team 
out of the bog, and I told him I had enough to do 
to attend to my own business. To day my 
team stuck fast in the same bog, and he came 
with two yoke of oxen to draw it out. I felt sort 
of ashamed to have him iend me a hand, so I told 
him I didn’t want any of his help ; but he answered, 
just as pleasant as if nothing contrary had ever 
happened, that night was coming on, and he was 
not willing to leave me there in the mud.” “It 
was very good of him,” replied Peggy. “He isa 
pleasant-spoken man, and always has a pretty 
word to say to the boys. His wife seems 
to be a nice neighborly body, too.” Reuben made 
no answer; but after meditating a while, he re- 
marked, “ Peg, you know that big ripe melon 
down at the bottom of the garden? you may as 
well carry it over there, in the morning.” His 
wife said she would, without asking him to explain 
where “ over there” was. 

But when the morning came Reuben walked 
back and forth, and round and round, with that 
sort of aimless activity, often manifested by hens, 
and by fashionable idlers, who feel restless, and 
don’t know what to run after. At length, the 
cause of his uncertain movements was explained, 
by his saying, in the form of a question, ‘‘ I guess 
I may as well carry the melon myself, and thank 
him for his oxen? In my flurry down there in 
the marsh, I didn’t think to say I was obliged to 
him.” , 

He marched off toward the garden, and his wife 
stood at the door, with one hand on her hip, and 
the other shading the sun from her eyes, to see if 
he really would carry the melon into Simeon 
Green’s house. It was the most remarkable inci- 
dent that had happened since her marriage. She 
could hardly believe her own eyes. He walked 
quick, as if afraid he should not be able to carry 
the unusual impulse into action if he stopped to 
re-corsider the question. When he found himself 
in Mr. Green’s house, he felt extremely awkward, 
and hastened to say, “ Mrs. Green, here is a melon 
my wife sent you, and we reckon it’s a ripe one.” 
Without manifesting any surprise at such unex- 
pected courtesy, the friendly matron thanked him, 
and invited him to sitdown. But he stood play- 
ing with the latch of the door, and without raising 
his eyes said, ‘‘ May be Mr. Green ain’t in, this 
morning?” 

«He is at the pump, and will be in directly,” 
she replied; and before her words were spoken, 
the honest man walked in, with a face as fresh 
and bright asa June morning. He stepped right 
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up to Reuben, shook his hand cordially, and said, 
‘*T am glad to see you, neighbor. Take a chair. 
Take a chair.” 

“ Thank you, I can’t stop,” replied Reuben. He 
pushed his hat on one side, rubbed his head, looked 
out of the window, and then said suddenly, as if 
by a desperate effort, ‘‘ The fact is, Mr. Green, I 
didn’t behave right about the oxen.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” replied Mr. Green. 
‘* Perhaps I shall get into the bog again some of 
these rainy days. If 1 do, I shall know whom to 
call upon.” 

** Why you see,” said Reuben, still very much 
confused, and avoiding Simeon’s mild clear eye, 
* you see the neighbors about here are very ugly. 
If I had always lived by such neighbors as you are, 
I shouldn’t be just as I am.” 

“ Ah, well, we must try to be to others what we 
want them to be to us,” rej.ined Simeon. ‘ You 
know the good book says so. | have learned by 
experience that if we speak kind words, we 
hear kind echoes. If we try to make others happy, 
it fills them with a wish to make us happy. 
Perhaps you and I can bring the neighborhood 
round, in time. Who knows? Let us try, Mr. 
Black, jet us try. But come and look at my 
orchard. I want to show you a tree which I have 
grafted with very choice apples. If you like, I 
will procure you some scions from the same stock.” 


They went into the orchard together, and 
friendly chat soon put Reuben at his ease. When 
he returned home, he made no remarks about his 
visit ; for he could not, as yet, summon sufficient 
greatness of soul to tell his wife that he had con- 
fessed himself in the wrong. A gun stood behind 
the kitchen door, in readiness to shoot Mr. Green's 
deg for having barked at his horse. He now 
fired the contents into the air, and put the gun 
away inthe barn. From that day, henceforth, he 
never sought for any pretext to quarre] with either 
the dog «r his master. A short time after, Joe 
Smith, to his utter astonishment, saw him pat 
Towzer on the head, and heard him say, ‘‘ Good 
fellow !” 

Simeon Green was far too magnanimous to 
repeat to any one that his quarrelsome neighbor 
had confessed himself to blame. He merely 
smiled as he said to his wife, “1 thought we 
should kill him, after a while.” 

Joe Smith did not believe in such doctrines. 
When he heard of the adventures in the marsh, 
he said, “Sim Green’s a fool. When he first 
came here he talked very big about killing folks, 
if they didn’t mind their Ps and Qs. But he 
don’t appear to have as much spirit as a worm ; 
for a worm will turn when its trod upon.” 

Poor Joe had grown more intemperate and 
more quarrelsome, till at last nobody would em- 
ploy him. About a year after the memorable 
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mention the circumstance to any one but his wife ; 
and they both had reasons for suspecting that Joe 
was the thief. The next week, the following 
anonymous advertisement appeared in the news- 
paper of the county: 

«“ Whoever stole a lot of hides on Friday night, 
the 5th of the present month, is hereby informed 
that the owner has a sincere wish to be his friend. 
If poverty tempted him to this false step, the 
owner wiil keep the whole transaction a secret, 
and will gladly put him in the way of obtaining 
money by means more likely te bring him peace 
of mind.” 

This singular advertisement of course excited 
a good deal of remark. There was much debate 
whether or not the thief would avail himself of the 
friendly offer. Some said he would be a green- 
horn if he did; for it was manifestly a trap to 
catch him. But he who had committed the dis- 
honest deed alone knew whence the benevolent 
offer came; and he knew that Simeon Green 
was not a man to set traps for his fellow 
creatures. 

A few nights afterward a timid knock was 
heard at Simeon’s door, just as the family were 
retiring to rest. When the door was opened Joe 
Smith was seen on the steps, with a load of hides 
on his sheulder. Witheut raising his eyes, he said 
in a low humble tone, “I have brought these 
back, Mr. Green. Where shall I put them ?” 

“Wait a moment, till I can light a lanthorn, and 
I will go to the barn with you,” he replied. “Then 
you will come in, and tell me how it happened. 
We will see what can be done for you.” 

Mrs. Green knew that Joe often went hungry, 
and had become accustomed to the stimulus of 
rum. She therefore hastened to make hot coflee, 
and brought from the closet some cold meat and 
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silence, he said in a choked voice, “ It was the 
first time I ever stole anything; and I have felt 
very bad about it. I don’t know how it is. I 
didn’t think once I should ever come to be what 
I am. But I took to quarrelling, and then to 
drinking. Since I began to go down-hill, every- 
body gives me a kick. You are the first man 
that has offered me a helping hand. My wife is 
feeble, and my children starving. You have sent 
them many a meal, God bless you! and yet I stole 
the hides from you, meaning to sell them the first 
chance I could get. But I tell you the truth, Mr. 
Green, it is the first time I ever deserved the 
name of thief.” 

“ Let it be the last, my friend,” said Simeon, 
pressing his hand kindly. “The shall 
remain between ourselves. You are young and 
can make up for lost time. Come, now, give 
me a promise that you will not drink one drop of 


secret 


intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will employ 
you to-morrow, at good wages. Mary will go to 
see your family early in the morning, and perhaps 
we may find some employment for them also. 
The little boy can at least pick up stones. But 
eat a bit now, and drink some hot coffee. It will 
keep you from wanting to drink anything stronger 
to-night. You will find it hard to abstain, at 
first, Joseph ; but keep up a brave heart, for the 
sake of your wife and children, and it will soon 
become easy. When you feel the need of coffee, 
tell my Mary,and she will always give it to you.” 

Jue tried to eat and drink, but the food seemed 
to choke him. He was nervousand excited. Af- 
ter an ineffeciual effort to compose himself, he 
laid his head on the table and wept like a child. 

After a while, Simeon persuaded him to bathe 
his head in cold water, and he ate and drank with 
a good appetite. When he went away, the kind- 
hearted host said, “Try to do well Joseph, and 
you shall always find a friend in me.” 
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@ pie. The poor fellow pressed his hand, and replied, ( 
When they returned from the barn she said, “I ‘‘T understand now how it is you kill bad neigh- 

y y g Q 
thought vou might feel the better for a little warm 4; bors.” \ 
supper, neighbor Smith.” Joe turned his back He entered in Mr. Green’s service the next day, 
toward her, and did not speak. He leaned his and remained in it many years, an honest and 
heed against the chimney, and after a moment's faithful man. 

’§ LOVE 
WOMAN'S L 
EY EDWIN HERIOT. 

Man's iove is like his pieasures, it withers in an hour, That tender love unchanging, enshrined in Woman’s breast, 
Restless it seeks new treasure in each attractive flower; > Ne’er for a moment ranging, back from its chosen rest, , 

His roving heart ° Endures with time, 

Hath oft been tried, > With life and breath, ‘D 

No sooner pledged Through absence, wrong, 

Than turned aside. Disgrace and death. 5 
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In the good old days, when power and might 
Were the burly changers of wrong to right, 
And foray and fight, 
By day and night, 
) Were of nobles and robbers the chief delighs, 
( There dwelt near the city of fair Cologne— 
Now famed for wine and Qh, (water) alone— 
As bold a marauder 
As e’er went abroad, or 
Restricted his taste for rapine and pillage, 
Some few miles round his native village. 
As proof ef his forefathers’ terrible slaughterings, 
He'd a coat of arms with a hundred quarterings ; 
Though, if truth must be told 
Of the barons bold, 
Whose deeds had achieved the prized five score, 
Their enemies seldom got more than four ; 
And while waiting at heme, an anxious spouse 
Was on the look out fer the “ head of her house ;”” 
And her eldest son, 
Who fighting had gone, 
The chances were 
Both “ head ” and “ heir” 
Were solemnly posted tete a tete, 
Despoiled of their trunks, their money and plate, 
On the ehevauz de frize of Von Swartzenbourg’s gate ; 
Unless it was thought, 
The victims they caught, 
Could “ fork out the handsome,” 
In fair way of ransom. 
Why then, 
In a den, 
Some six feet by five, 
They crammed ‘em alive, 
And waited til! charice threw a monk in their way, 
When his reverence was seized and sine delay, 
Being duly exherted 
To silence, escorted 
Straight off to the “ donjon ” and ordered to write, 
(An accomplishment not understood by a knight 
In those days 
When high-ways 
And by-ways 
Were full of disaster, 
And any school-master 
Who ventured ubroad 
. Minus dagger and sword, 
Would be puzzled to pass the verb active picking 
His pocket, and ’scape a perilous lieking.) 
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Being first introduced to the enstellan’s prisoner, 

Who was offered the choice of a slit in his wisen, or 
To avoid life’s destruction, \ 
The heedful instruction, ( 
For the “ shaveling ” to send 
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A line to some friend 
To forward his cash, goods and chattels instead 
Of easifg his neck from the weight of his head— 
When the “ billet’ was finished, the reverend clerk 
Was called on to witness the prisoner’s mark, 
Then sworn on the cross 
Without any loss ( 
Of time to depart, and deliver the letter 
Of marque, and to hint. the “ sooner the better” 
The terms were complied with, as living men eat, 
And Von Swartzenburg couldn't abide “ standing treat.’’ 


so 


But just ere he went 
With this bland document, ( 
By word of command, 

He shrived the brave band 


From the weight of their sins, who thus feeling lighter 
Of sundry offences, were ready to fight, or 
Do aught that their Jord should demand or request, 
Each feeling convinced he was “ good as the best,” 
And thinking you'd find his pure bosom a-sin-in, 
As soon as a stain upon newly bleached linen. 
We will leave you to fancy the dolorous whistle 
Whieh greeted the news in this style of epistle, 

When the son or the mother, 
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Or some one or other, 
Had read it, 
Whose credit 
Not having one half of the ‘‘ ready ” proposed, 
Was deemed more extensive than they had supposed. 
We presume they would say, 
‘ Here’s the devil to pay 
Without any delay. 
Well! there is but one way, 
And that, my brave friends, as a matier of course, is 
To look to your matchlocks, your rapiers and horses— 
Mount, spur, to the road! ’tis no ase to cavil, or 


Stand on repairs—secure ev'ry traveller— 
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Then empty their pockets, and work on their fears 
By a hint you may find amputating their ears 

An expedient resource, 

If their lightness of purse 
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Be not duly atoned in time to relieve 
From his dungeon, the captive their cash must reprieve.’ 


Q) 
Thus, “ ad infinitum,” € 


6 "Twas “ fight ’em and fright ’em, 
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The country around, till the sum was collected, 

Or the hostage’s héad from his shoulder ejected. 

So from father to son the motto descended 

Of “Grab all and keep all,’ and on this depended, 
From the chieftain, e’en down to the veriest vassal 

Who dwelt ‘neath the rafters of Swartzenbourg’s castle. 


: Their clothing and rations, 


And vinous potations. 

Herr Rodolph, the “ Grarr,” 
Had a precious riff-raff, 

As in sunshine or rain 


- 


They were broken down knights, and amateur thieves, 


You would sec—in his train. 


Who at all rules of honesty laughed in their sleeves, 
And were evermore ready to fight and to battle 
For currency, merchandise, ransom and cattle. 
Ilis face was a large one, his light hair was curly, 
His figure the kind best described as the “ burly ;”’ 
He could drink like a camel of wine, but no water: 
And oft at a sitting devoured a quarter 
Of ven’son, ere quite 
His huge appetite 
induced him in Latin to say, “ quantam suff; " 
Or like Mr. Macbeth, when by Mr. Macduff 
Made worms’ ment, exclaim, “ hold, hold, I’ve enough.” 
He wns great at a tourney, superb in a scuffle, 
And could “ sport a good toe” in a grand double shuffle, 
That is for the times, when men did environ, 
{nstead of broadcloth, their persons with iren, 
And in lieu of a tailor, a “ Jim Brown,’ or “ Jack Smith,” 
They ordered their coats from a hard hitting “‘ blacksmith.” 
{ wonder how some modern heroes would feel, 
{f suddenly called on to do the genteel, 
And frisk gallopades, in five hundred of steel! 
The “ Graff” loved his friends, and likewise his pelf, 
And thought most uncommonly well of himself; 
As for cash, ’tis the truth, and I deeply regret it, 
He didn't much care, let him think he could get it, 
The how, when, or where, 
Nor if foul means, or fair 
Were employed in its capture; but have it he would, 
By one or the other, that is, if he could. 
He thought sitting at home the greatest of bores, 
And therefore he hunted the kind out of doors. 
He'd an escort of verderers, spearmen, and buglemen, 
Who proved to the game but a grim sort of “ fuglemen.” 
He traversed the wildest of forests and dells, 
And knew every rood of the rude Drachenfella. 
He held life in man, or in brute, but a trifle, 
And both were obliged to submit to his * rifle.” 
His trophies were many, and often his “ pantler ”’ 
Would point with delight to a Brobdignag antler, 
Which his couteau de chasse 
Had won in a pass, 
Where his gallant steed lay in a pool of hot blood ; 
And madly at bay the Forest King stood, 
Nor yielded his life 
To the giant grasped knife, 
Till he’d peppered the hide 
Of Rodolph, and died 
Like a melodrame’s hero, who death always scorns, 
With a very magnificent “ flourish of horns.’’ 


THE SEXTON. 
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THE GRAFF’S LADIE. 


Now this turmoil and strife, 
Which Herr Rodolph called * life,” 
Was relieved by a wife, 
As dainty a dame as you'd care to behold 
In a kirtle of crimson embroidered with gold, 
And sweet velvet boddice 
Might circle a goddess. 
Her eyes were deep blue, her cheeks of course roses, 
Her nose was the very ni/ u/tra of noses, 
Her lips were as luscious as full ripened cherries, 
Her teeth white as pearls, which the “ dark Oman” buries ! 
She had been of her father the pride and the boast, 
And her charms had for hogsheads of wine been the toast. 
In brief, “‘ caviare,”’ 
(Read it short like ‘‘ Navarre,”’) 
Which you'll own, if a moment you solemnly think, 
Is a very superlative relish for drink, 
In kitchen or hall, 
Stood no chance at all; 
Let “the tipple ” be Burgundy, Hock, or Moselle, 
Only mention the name of the fair demoiselle, 
And down every throttle it gurgled pell-mell ! 
Nay, such we believe was its powerful spell, 
A “temperance man ” would have emptied a well! 
For summers eighteen, 
She a maiden had been ; 
She had suitors by scores, but not one that would suit her— 
Her affections were passivé or perfectly neuter— 
*Till her jolly old dad 
Declared "Twas too bad,” 
As he much wished to handle, 
To fondle and dandle, 
Ere going to Heaven (his sleek chaplain smiled, 
Asthough that was doubtful) a dar'ing grand-child.” 
So he ordered a tourney, and offered the hand 
Of his daughter to him who should bravest withstand 
The shock of his rivals. 
And gallantly strove for the exquisite dame, 


The stout Rodolph came 


And won her with ease to himself, not to those 
Who entered the list as the demoiselle’s beavx, 
For he “ grassed ’’ and unhorsed at least half a score. 
Some who came for.“ one rib,” went away minus four ; 
And many who hoped on the morn to be wed-men, 
Were sent to their mothers uncommonly dead-men. 
He fought like a Turk, 
And a decent day’s work 
He made, for he not only captured the lady. 
But for armor an/ horses a flourishing trade he 
Drove with the vanquished, whose breath, so to speak, 
He had previously sent to the forthcoming week. 
The maiden consented, 
And never repented, 
And the pride and delight 
Of the jolly old knight ( 
Knew no bounds, when soon after he heard the small laugh 
Of a plump, sturdy, miniature Swartzenbourg “ Graff.” 
Years had swift passed awfy, 
Since the glad nuptial day, ( 
And the freebooter Redolph, with deep love and pride, ( 
Still gazed on the face of his beautiful bride ; ) 
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And she, when enthroned on her thorough bred pal-fry, 
Would turo with disdain from the neighborirg small fry 


Who stood, cap in hand, 
To receive the command 
Of her iron-clad lord, who ne’er, wrong or right, 
Had been overthrown in the deadliest fight. 
¥ * * # * + * * 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
* * # ” * * * * 


‘“* Can leechcraft do naught, holy friar, te save 

The light of my heart from the deep yawning grave ? 

Look around thee, I swear by the cross in thy hands, 

Thy convent shall own one half my broad lands, 

If thy skill and thy prayers call back the true tide 

Of health to the cheek of my fast failing bride.” 

The ladie hath risen, ‘* I’ll not have it so! 

Would’st beggar my boy ? do not add to the woe 

I feel at this parting. I feur not the tomb; 

I can peacefully sleep in its qu etude’s gloom, 

If I know that hereafter our Berthold will be 

A worthy desendant, loved Rodolph, of thee!” 

She sinks on her piliow—like marble her face 

In death still preserves all its classical grace ; 

And the first bitter tears stern Rodolph e’er shed, 

Unheeded, fel! fast on her cheek. ‘She is dead!” 

Gasped her lord ; ** My life’s hope is gone! 

She is dead! she is dead! and, Oh, God! I’m alone!” 
* * * * * * * 





THE SEXTON. 


The sad miserere hath ceased, and the pall 

Encircleth the coffin. The tapestried hall 

Is crowded with guests—the gallant and brave 

Have come to weep over the dead latie’s grave. 

The mournful procession the chance] hath reached, 

The funeral sermon the father hath preached, 

And the dark reeking vault another calm guest 

Hath welcomed, to share in its unbroken rest. 

All are gone save the sexron, who sitteth alone, 

Entranced in deep thought on the sepulchre stone ; 

His wan face is wrinkled, his bald forehead high, 

His thick brows close knitted, his gray glassy eye 

Is fixed ; o’erthis shoulders, his scant grizzled hair 

Waves slow to the gusts of the damp piercing air 
Which moans through the aisle, 
While a harrowing smile 

Plays round his thin lips, as he mutters with glee : 

“ This night, aye, this night that rich treasure sha!] be 

Enclosed in my coffers, securely, instead 

Of mocking the ghastly decay of the dead! ” 

He hath risen, and rapidly wendeth his way 

Past altar and shrine, but never to pray 

To saint, stoppeth he ; for many a day 

He hath owned but one idol—that idol is gold— 

To that fearful demon his spirit is sold. 

He is shunned and abhorred by young and by old. 

The blood of the peasart he meets runneth cold 
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As he hurries him past, and with whispering breath, 
Prays the Virgin to shield him from danger and death. 
Yet heeds not the sexton, for habit hath made 

The dead all to him the mere objects of trade. 

He looks on the young, and hopeth the blush 

Of health may become consumption’s dread flush! 

He looks on the aged, and thinketh with glee, 

“ Thy grave will soon bring to the sexton his fee.’’ 
Night now hath set in with its deep mantling shade, 
For a chise] and axe he hath thrown down his spade. 
What is it that fills his foul soul with delight ? 

He marked at the burial all richly bedight, 

Were the dead jadie’s hands with gems; his keen eyes 
Detected their value ; now fiend-like he hies, 

By avarice urged, with a thief’s stealthy tread, 

For the horrible purpose of robbing the dead. 

But spite of his longing, a fear-speaking chill 

Half curdles his blood—all is silence and still, 

Yet conscience makes voices! The murmuring air 
Is teeming with tongues which chorus “ beware!” 
And the stars, for a moment, shine forth, then recede, 
As though they would hide from the harrowing deed. 
He pauses, half turns; but the tempter is near— 

The thought of the treasure dispels every fear 

And braces each nerve. The portal! is passed— 
Round the huge aisle the flame its wan light hath cast ; 
He hath reached the vault’s door, and slowly it turns 
When he plyeth the key; the wick scarcely burns 
As the dank vapors rise from the gioomy abode 

By mortal for rapine before never trod ; 

He trimmeth his lamp, and its freshened gleam falls 
On the moth-eaten remnants of mouldering palls ; 
The mildew lies thick on the ve!vet’s damp fold, 
And tarnished and dim are the letters of gold 
Which heralded titles and deeds of renown, 

And the glories of life, ere by death stricken down. 
The peerless and beautiful, gallant and brave, 
Became the worm’s feast in pride’s levelling grave. 
He heedeth them not, but speedeth him straight 

To a coffin still rife in its tomb-mocking state ; 

One keen cautious glance he casteth around, 

Then beginneth his work—quick is dashed to the ground 
The rich broidered pall-—his glad bosom burns 

With eager desire, and fiercely by turns 

On the coffin he worketh with chisel and axe. 

It has burst, and like some cunning model in wax 
There lieth the corse! The bright crimson of life 
On its soft downy cheeks and full lips is still rife, 
And but for the absence of motion and breath, 

The sexton had doubted he gazed upon death 

He lifted her hand, ’tis rigid and cold, 

But encircled with gems and the purest of gold. 

He tries to displace them, but vainly he tries ; 

They move not, though all his vast strength he applies. 
The clock chimeth “ three ; ” ’tis more than his life 
Is worth to be found ; he graspeth his knife, 

His thin lips low utter with rage madly hoarse 

A curse! as he seeks, from the desolate corse, 

To sever the hand; the keen adge is pressed 

With the force of a fiend, on the delicate wrist, 
When, horror and madness! from out the deep wound 


Hot blood gushes forth! The sexton hath swooned. 
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Gleamed horribly forth from his eyes’ maddened glare, 
As it fell on the priest, who half whispered a prayer 
Quick uttered in anguish, as palsied he stood. 

uike a phantom’s his face—the coloring blood 
Had fled to his heart, andthe ague of fear 

Shook each limb, as again more distinct and more clear 

The toll was repeated ; then followed a sigh, . 
And a still weaker voice faintly moaned, “ I shall dic! 
With no hand to help me, no fond voice to bless, ‘ 
No prayer to soothe my soul's bitter distress ; 

Oh! *twould not be thus, could my Rodolpb behold 

The wife of his bosom—I’m cold! oh, I’m cold!” 
‘Whither haste you, Sir Knight.” ‘‘ To the portal 1 go.” 
‘“* Be not rash, ’tis some lure of mankind's cunning foe-— 
’Tis a cheat of the demons—be wise as thou’rt bold ; 

Seek safety in prayer.’’ “ Iam cold! Iam cold!” 


he wakes from his trance, 
And his terrified glunce 
In horror now falls 
On a sight which appals 
His senses to frenzy. The corse has arisen 
And left the confine of its gore-clotted prison. 
The face of the sprite 
As her cere clothes is white. 
| She holdeth on high the sexton’s wan light, 
And breathes a deep sigh. Stark wild with affright, 
( He fleet rushes forth while a shriek of despair 
( Swells echoing shrill, where the penitent’s prayer 
| Alone should be heard. A sorrowful moan 
Proceeds from the vault in most piteous tone, 
As close round her form she her shroud doth enfold ; 
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The freed spirit murmurs, “ I’m cold! oh, I’m cold!” 





s s ® m s e o ; Again was sobbed forth. See, the desperate knight 
¢ Hath snatched from the table the bright flaming light, 
es ; And hurried him straight ‘ 
7s WEraee. ¢ To the strong castle gate, ( 
But seldom, 1 ween, ‘ And urged by surprise, he screameth aloud, 
Such sight hath been seen ? As stretched on the steps in grave-clothes and shroud, 
In Swartzenbourg’s castle. *A holy divine ; All lifeless he sees the form he supposed 
Sits sole with its lord ; nor wassail, nor wine, ; In the sepulchre’s silence now calmly reposed. 
Nor revellers blithesome, nor children of song, , « Blest angel! fell demon! whatever thou art, 
The delights of the banquet with music prolong. ‘ ‘Thou'rt like the sole mistress of this broken heart. 
| The loud laugh is hushed, the glud joke hath fled, ; Though swift death may blast, my bosom shall be 
‘ For sadly and solemnly thoughts of the dead 2 Thy home for her sake ”"-—he sank on his knee 


In his bosom are busy. The chaplain doth read 
With monotonous chaunt; but little doth heed 
Sir Rodotph the words ; his mind's far away. 


And lifted the figure—the face was the same 

He had ever udored in his exquisite dame. ) 
A low sigh escaped her, in transport he cried: 
“Help! help, for my lovely, my grave-rescued bride 
His strong arms the ladie’s fair form cling around, 
When startled, he looks on the wide gaping wound ; 
The red blood flows freely. “ Thunk God! this is life, ( 
The warm current speaks it, and blest be the knife, 
Though borne by a ghoul, which thus hath restored 

The light of my heart—my fond bosom’s adored.”’ ‘ 


1” 


In fancy again ‘tis his proud wedding day— 

The white plumes in the sunbeams seem merrily dancing, 

And the soft beams of love are from happy eyes glancing ; 

All are pleasing and pleased, und ‘mid the fair train 

Shineth one whom on earth he shall ne’er see again! 
The bright vision hath passed, 
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And big tears gither fust 





And fall in hot drops from his grief subdued eyee— ° ” » * * * * ) 

All vainly to check them the grave father tries— $ ( 

| He receives the same answer he did when in tone ) } 
§ THE DOOM. 


Of anguish ’twas uttered, ‘ She's gone! She is gone!” 
) The strong man is conquered, and bends ‘neath the grief 
Which brings to his bosom its mournful relief. 


How madly and swiftly the grim sexton fled 
From the tomb of the fearful and life-moving dead ! 
He heeded not torrent, nor thicket, nor dell, 
But wildly sped on, while at times the fierce yell 
Of anguish gushed forth, as the deep moaning wind 
Seemed the voice of a demon; but never behind 

He dared cast a look ; 

His fleet way he took 

Over streamlet and brook, 

And wide gaping ravine, 

Where never had been 
The footstep of mortal; fit scenes for the spells 
Of the spirits who haunt the dread Drachenfells, 
*Till exhausted and reeling he reached the frail brink ; 
Of a wide-yawning chasm; too maddened to think, 
In delirium, he vainly essayed him to reach 
The opposite ledge. He failed! On the beach 
Of the beautiful Rhine, dead, mangled and torn, 
And deluged in blood was he found the next morn! 

* * * * * * * 


Thus hours have passed ‘midst a silence unbroken— 
Like statues they sit—not a word have they spoken. 
Why start they, and look on each other with eyes 

) Where terror is blended with wildest surprise ? 

’T was no idle fancy, for mountain and dell 

Re-echo the pea! of the castie’s loud bell, 

And a low wailing voice, when thrice it had tolled, 
Prayeth thus, “ Let me in! Iam cold! Iam cold!" 

) The peril of battle, the hurricane’s storm, 

The presence of death in his ghastliest form; 

From torrent, from fire, starvation or steel, 

Could never have made the proud Rodolph feel 

) The withering dread, the wild frenzy of fear 

, That filled him, when those simple words met his ear. 
‘ His features were livid, his struggling breath 

"Stead of life, seemed the herald of quick coming death. 
) 
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The cold drops of sweat dewed his forehead ; his hair 
Sprang upward with terror, and fiercest despair 
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THE DENOUEMENT. 


Long years have passed by, and the old castle’s walls 
Are prayed for by pilgrims; each holy man calls 
The roof of Sir Rodolph the roof of the good. 
No more midst his vassals he sheddeth the blood 

Of stranger or foe— 

In peace all men go 

Through his ample domain, 

And never again 
From the hour which melted his heart, when he pressed 
In rapture his death-restored wife to his breast, 

Did the stout stalwart knight 

Use a weapon in fight. 





BY A. 


On the coast of England, about fifty years ago, was heard at intervals a singular sighing sound, which the inhabitants 
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The laugh of his children for him had more charms 
Than erst the loud trumpet’s strife-speaking alarms ; 
And the friendless and poor 

Never passed by his door 
Where fell the sweet ladie, till alms had been given ; 
And blessings at earliest dawn and at even 
Were fervently breathed 
For the dame who relieved 
From famine and storm the young and the old, 
And never again, “ lam cold, I am cold,” 
Was cried at the portal, for charity there, 
Ere uttered, free granted the wanderer's prayer. 





SPIRIT 
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attributed to a storm-spirit, named Bucca, and supposed to foretell a shipwreck. 


Hark! ’Tis a mournful sound 
That sweeps so sadly o’er the heaving main ; 
Like a low moan it’s murmurs tremble round, 


And now ’tis hushed again. 


List! ‘tis another sigh 
Which floats upon the bosom of the sea, 
From yon dark cliff which frowns against the sky 


Comes forth its melody, 


’T was not the rising breeze, 
That tuned its echoes in yon solemn cave ; 
For motionless and silent are the trees, 


And stillness smooths the wave. 


"Twas not the sea birds’ cry ; 
For hushed and still is every snow-white wing ; 
Across the besom of the twilight sky, 


Moves not a living thing. 


Hark! yet again it rolls 
Its melancholy music o'er the deep, 
Like the sad sighing of departed souls 


That over mortals weep. 


’T was the prophetic voice 
Of the storm spirit in his airy flight. 
Tempest foretold, he cometh to rejoice 


O’er the disastrous night. 
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Again ’tis morn. A scene 
Of ruin and destruction marks the shore, 
As through the opening clouds the sun's first beam 


Comes the dark waters o’er. 


Deep in the snow white foam, 
A noble vessel drives before the gale, 
While midst the roar comes up the dying moan, 


The terror stricken wail. 


On, on she madly flies 
’Gainst the dark cliff which frowns upon the wave ; 
She strikes, and piercing death shrieks wildly rise 


From out that watery grave. 


The storm is o’er, 
And mirrored is the surface of the deep, 
Save where with rolling swell upon the shore 


Its heaving billows sweep. 


No more is heard 
The solemn warning of the te mpest king ; 
The sky is bright, and once again the bird 


Is joyous on the wing. 


Butin the wave 
Lies many a heart now hushed in endless sleep ; 
By the storm spirit summoned to its grave 


Down in his gloomy deep. 
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KATE CAROL TO MARY S&S. 





BY MRS. 


FRANCES s§. 


OSGOOD. 





VaLentine’s evening, Mary! How I wish I 
were with you at the gay party in Waverly Place, 
where C , the favored priestess of the saint, 
does the honors witha quiet grace peculiar to her- 
self! Do you remember the party last year? Do 
you remember the beautiful poem from St. Valen- 
tine himself, to St. L ? You should remem- 
ber, since it was yourself who wrote it; although 
no one guessed it at the time but I. Do you re- 
member, too, how tired you were that morning 
before it was quite finished, and how, after intro- 
ducing in the poem several of your favorites who 
were to be present, you suddenly broke down with 
a provoking headache in the midst of a delightful 
description of me, whom you had reserved till al- 
most the last—probably upon the same principle 
that governs children who keep their cake till they 
have eaten all their bread and butter up—and how 
I happened in just then and you offered me the pen 
to finish myself with, and how, for the sake of a 
rhyme, Mary, I was obliged to flatter myself in a 
most unheard of manner, and with what a demure 
countenance I heard it read aloud in the evening, 
and how that enchanting Mrs. $8 8 play- 
fully held her fan before my face to hide my blushes? 
Ah, Mary ! how many sad changes have taken 
place since then! But we won’t talk of them now 
Rather will I recal the passage in the poem alluded 
to. I love to recal your praise. 














“One wayward heart is here, whose restless beat 
Is ever chiding ‘Time's deliberate feet ; 

Yet, in its guileless movements, you may trace 
The good that lends e’en waywardness a grace: 
And she who owns it makes her inward life 

A charmed dream, with love and beauty rife. 

A changeful cloud—a wild bird on the wing 

Is not so airy or so brighta thing 

As hersweet fancy.—Wild, capricious, gay, 
With every flower it sees it stops to play! 

Tell her, fair priestess'—if she'll stay to hear— 
That guardian spirits watch her very near ; 
That all unswayed by rules of worldly art, 


Her truest teacher is her own * * * 


* * ® * * 
° 


There, Mary, you were just there when I stole in 
upon you. How I wish I had stayed away five 
minutes longer!. I should so like to know what 
you were going to say. Now, I fear “ I shall never 
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hear the last of it,’ as the man said of his scolding 
wife’s tongue. 

I have seen several pretty Valentines to-day, re- 
ceived by some of my young friends. Would you 
like to hear them? That which follows was ad- 
dressed to one of the loveliest of beings—lovely in 
mind, heart and person. The verses convey the 
impression of some cequetry on her part ; but that 
must be a mistake. That which in a weaker, a 
lighter or commoner person would be coquetry, in 
her is only a natural and involuntary soaring of the 
soul from an inferior object to one more congenial 
to, more worthy of, her refined elevation of cha- 
racter. In other words, as her spirit progresses in 
the path of virtue, and truth, and knowledge, it 
just takes another step toward Heaven—on a 
higher heart than that where last it rested. And 
how is she to help it? What else were men’s 
hearts made for? And if by chance this spirit of 
light has left a luminous fairy footprint in some soul 
more than commonly susceptible—that of the writer 
of the Valentine, for instance—I can only say he 
ought to be proud of the token, that a creature so 
exquisite, so dainty and so pure, had deigned to 
pause there, if only for a moment—if only to plume 
her peri-wings for a flight to loftier regions. I 
have no patience with these unreasonable bipeds 
who carp at woman’s caprice!—as if a passing 
smile or blush were not more than their share of 
Heaven! No, no! thou self-styled “lord of 
creation !” 


Reprove not me /— if still I change 
With every changing hour, 

For glorious Nature gives me leave, 
In wave and cloud and flower. 


And you and all the world would do, 
—If all but dared—the same. 

True to myself, if false to you, 
Why should I reck your blame ? 


Yon soft, light cloud, at morning hour, 
Looked dark and full of tears ; 

At noon it seemed a rosy flower, 
Now, lustrous gold appears! 


So yield I to the deepening light 
That dawns about my way. 
Because you linger with the night, 


Shall J my noon delay ? 
203 
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But the Valentine ; here it is: 


TO 


You love me no longer! the heart that once listened, 
In passionate joy, to each murmur of mine ; 

The eyes—the dark eyes—that once tenderly glistened, 
With hope so enraptured and love so divine, 


Are turned to another. Why dared I believe them ? 
Ah! false as the siren that sings in the sea, 
Those spells of eachantment, though lightly you weave 
them, 
Though sport to your spirit--were ruin to me! 





Another came to our merry little M . With 
what a beautiful flash of wonder and joy her dark 
blue eyes dilated as her sister read it to her. It 
was dated 1860, anticipating her bellehood. Here 
you have it. 


TO MAY. 


I'm lonely, I’m lonely—for on my sad hearth, 
No cricket is chirping with heart full of mirth ; 
I’ve a gold-wired cage—a garden in bloom ; 
But no bird on the perch, and no rose’s perfume. 


ee 


Blithe cricket! sweet bird! dainty rose set apart! 
Come chirp for me, sing to me, bloom for my heart! 
The hearth stone is ready—my spirit is true ; 

The bird and the rose shall have “‘ sunshine and dew.” 


That sounds like you. Didn’t you write it, Mary? 
Angelica M received the following : 





Had you a fairy god-mother ? 
If not, who bribed the artist Nature, 
That she, tu deck you out, has robbed 
Each other living creature. 


With half your heart and half your mind, 
And half the light your eyes illuming, 
She might a dozen have designed 
Of maidens bright and blooming. 


Then, lady, out of all your store, 
Something you surely may impart, 
Suppose—since mine is fairly lost— 


You tet me have your heart. 





To Miss H came a most mysterious missive 
containing these astounding verses. What can 
they mean? You should have seen her snow-pure 
brow flush asshe read them? Under the leaves of 
a heart’s-ease, raised by a silver thread, we found a 
golden ring. 


TO ROSALIE H-——. 


I have brought you back your token, 

I renounce tne vows you’ve spoken, 

And the heart you would have broken, 
Wanders free ! 
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To another vow as lightly, 
To another smile as brightly, 
As on me. 
Never more my heart shall listen, 
Never more mine eyes shall glisten, 
To those tones in music breathing, 
All my soul in rapture wreathing, 
Rosalie! 
Never more to my caresses, 
Fondly curl those careless tresses ; 
Now they seem like silken jesses, 
Where the falcon Love was captured, 
Where he lightly swung enraptured, 
Mocking me! 
Fare you well! you'll never rue 
All the mischief that you do, 
While that imp of mischief, to», 





Love himself, ’s in love wita you! 
Rosalie : 

You two sprites from fairy land, 
You and he, 

Both together, plotting, scheming, 

When you catch a mortal dreaming, 

Play into each other’s hand, 

Till you have him fast trepanned, 
Rosalie ! 

And but few escape, like me, 

From your little fairy grasp, 











Without leaving in your clasp, 
Half a broken heart, you see! 
Rosalie ! 


Another to that bewitching woman Mrs. P——, 
runs thus: 


TO FLORENCE. 


You bade me go—your accents low 

Had less of calm disdain than woe ; 

You bade me go—yet spite of pride, 

A half-checked sigh your words denied ; 
You bade me go—yet in your eyes 

I saw the tears of anguish rise ; 

Unsay those words! we will not part! 
Break mine, but not your own dear heart! 


But the prettiest of all was one which our brilliant 
friend, Grace Howard, sent to D . It was an 
embossed card, in the centre of which an exquisite 
butterfly fluttered on the heart of a superb pas- 
sion flower, its wings attached to the flower by a 
fine spiral chain of gold. Asit gently rose to the 
touch, part of the flower rose with it and revealed, 
on the page beneath, these words, in the most 
minute and fairy-like chirography imaginable : 
° 





I know that restless heart of thine! 
Even now it flutters to be free 


To rove where fairy flowers twine 
The rosy wreath of love for thee. 
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No longer J the wings restrain, 

Whose lightest wave my heart could thrill ; 
But tangled by a golden chain, 

Thy sordid spirit lingers still. 


Away! I will not bind thee thus! 


My burning sou/ was naught to thee, 
Its rapturous dreams-—-i's truth—its trust, 
) All wasted—all! Away! thou’rt free. 


Grace is an heiress, you know, and has lately 
taken it into her head that D ’s golden fetter 
frets him. I have always thought he did not ap- 
preciate the true wealth of his lady-love. 


Another pretty one was as follows, but I shan’t 
te]l you whence or to whom it came. 





Had Greece known thee, there would have been 
A change in classic lore ; 

The Muses would have counted ten— 
The Graces had been four. 


One more and I change the subject. It was 
sent by the magnetic’ telegraph, and contained 
only the initial letters of five very bewitching 
words—D. 5. L. D. F. I dare say the clerks at 
the office imagined they were transmitting some 
important news cencerning stocks ; but somebody 
knows better. 

Soe much for Valentines. 

I have been reading a lovely book by Miss 
C , of Boston, called “ Studies in Religion.” 
It is brimfull of beauty and truth and cheerful piety. 
Hear what she says of duty. 

“We live God’s will in living after our nature. 
Could we fancy the acorn endowed with con- 
sciousness, when it first springs from the ground, 
a tiny stem and leaf, it might say—* What I am 
to be I know not—all is dark before me.” But 
urged on by irresistible impulse, it continues to 
throw forth shoots, leaves and branches, and 
learns its destiny to become the oak in the fact of 
becoming it. * * * * * * 
But we, instead of seeing what God will make 
out of us,seek to make something out of ourselves, 
and so only spoil his work by our foolish intermed- 
dling. Yes! we talk of forming character and lay 
out, in our own thought, plans of what we will be 
like, as if the great Artist of all would permit us 
to mar the smallest detail in his creation by our 
caricature sketching. We are not willing to be, 
ourselves, what God meant us to be. Like some 
perverse oakling, instead of following the tenden- 
cies to leaf, to bud, to stem, we insist on running 
altogether to stem, and so the obstructed leaves 
and buds wither into knots and gnarls, and the 
tree is thereby unsightly. Oh! it were much if 
we were to give ourselves up meekly to the sway 
of our being, to follow the leadings of God in our 
tastes and talent and convictions—to be willing 
to be ourselves and none other!” 
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And again: 

“To do the highest we know and feel—and of 
all that God has given us, impulse, thought, feel- 
ing, conviction, capacity—to lose nothing, but to 
evolve out of it the element of immortality 1t em- 
bodies. * * * ad ad ° . 
Sometimes, when the heart has been tired of the 
signs of premeditated purpose, the din and wear of 
doing duty, by storm, when the useful, the impor- 
tant things in life have seemed somewhat weari- 
some and one has bethought him, with a sigh, of 
those far away lilies, who wore their regal gar- 
ments without toiling or spinning—then have we 
come, as it seemed by chance, upon a word uttered 
by some lowly spirit in its weakness or triumph— 
uttered merely for the relief of the utterance-—or 
have heard a trait of character mentioned perhaps 
in condemnation, but betraying that there a human 
soul was struggling, possibly sinking, and such 
word or characteristic has stirred the fountain of 
being to its depths—has made resolve stronger— 
life clearer—or patience more profound ; and sup- 
posing these had thus appealed but to one heart— 
to one immortal being swayed by tenderness and 
thought, who can measure the good of that word 
or character, a word spoken to the winds, a cha- 
racter evolved by suffering, perhaps stricken with 
error ? 

‘: Let us distrust ourselves and be very humble 
when we imagine ourselves doing good ; it is as 
infants, putting their tiny hands to their mother’s 
work, fancying themselves assistants—knowing 
not that to lie down in quietness beside, or to con- 
tinue afar off their sports, were to help her the 
most. Who are the useful—who the important 
ones of society? Let us keep ourselves from the 
folly of judging.” 

After all, I have not quoted to you what I mest 
like in the book ; but I happened to open to those 
pages, and are they not beautiful and true? How 
many waste a lifetime in trying to struggle out of 
their element! A true and kind but mistake 
ffiend once wrote to Fanny S , thus: 

“If your other friends are satisfied with ycu, 
Fanny, J am not. You! who should pass the 
syrens of life’s sea, so absorbed in singing hymns 
to the gods that you hear not their beguiling 
strains—how are you won by their light love-lays 
to forget your diviner destiny ? ” 

And Fanny thus replied—half in sport, half in 
earnest, yet somewhat ungrateful, as she after- 
ward felt—to that frank and high reproof: 

«“ To me it seems, my Anna, with all due defer- 
ence to your more prMound wisdom, that the 
sweetest and truest ‘hymn to the gods’ is that of 
a pure and joyous life ; that the docile heart yield- | 


ing to every impression of love, sorrow, rapture or 
remorse— 
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That grateful takes the genial light, 
And trustful lets the shadows pass— 


can scarce help beating musically in their ears. If 
I have the ‘ gift of song,’ Anna, I can’t always be 
singing psalm-tunes; I must sing only when my 
heart asks me to, and what it asks ; I must interpret 
its throbs in love-lays or glees or dirges or pans 
—as it is swayed in turn by affection, pleasure, 
grief or exultation. I cannot play the organ for- 
ever, | must sometimes tune my little lute and 
wake a lighter strain. Indeed, to tell you the truth, 
my friend—a rather humiliating truth, perhaps— 
I am afraid love-lays are my vocation. At all 
events the soul of song never rises so buoyantly, so 
impetuously from the strings as when the theme 
is love. I don’t think Heaven meant me to be 
sublime or grand. It meant me to be only a light, 
little, petulant humming bird, 


“To gather honey every day, 
From every opening flower,” 


and to fly so fast from one to another that people 
are rather puzzled to guess what I am or what I 
am about—to meekly reflect in my wings the 
beautiful lines of flower, and sunbeam, and cloud, 
and star—and to hum, on earth, the songs that I 
mean really to sing in Heaven.” 

And Fanny was more than half right; was she 
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not? Fanny's line of right is that of grace as well. 
Beauty is duty to her. But Fanny has a friend 
whose line of right goes straight up—never swerves 
—never bends, like God’s beautiful promise of love 
in the Heavens, which is not the less heavenly be- 
cause it turns toward the earth, and the hues of 
which are not the less luminous and lovely because 
tears are mingled with the light from which they 
spring. Now Fanny’s line winds in and out, in 
many a graceful sweep and curve—crossing and 
recrossing the straighter one, thus $. Fanny de- 
clares it resembles a vine around a May-pole ; but 
her friend insists that it is more like a glittering 
and beguiling snake around a lofty palm tree. 
However that may be, since the aim of both is 
Heaven, I dare say Fanny will reach there first, 
because she glides like a flash of chain-lightning, 
while the other creeps, and the very exercise.ne- 
cessary to her longer and more intricate route 
strengthens her for the journey ; perhaps she will 
go so far that she will have to turn and descend to 
find her friend the straight line, after all. But 
enough of Fanny and her friend—*“ may their lines 
fall in pleasant places,” and may they meet at last 
where beauty and truth—where grace and good go 
hand in hand forever. 
Good night, my heart’s true friend : 
Your own 
Kare Caro... 





LAURA. 


BY JOSEPH 4G. 


How beautiful she was, her large blue eye 

Suffused with tears—a dewy violet! 

The ungoverned sigh heaving her lovely bosom ; 

Her upraised arms, fair as the young moon’s light, 

Beauteous in woe--she stood like Niobe, 

When her loved offspring by the day-god fell 
Oh, I have seen (when lulled the passing storm) 

The opened lily, overcharged with rain, 

Droop lowly on its stem. So Laura seemed— 

Flower of most peerless grace, sweeter than rose 

New born and wooing the soft kiss of morn— 

Pity and pride in her hgight, flashing eye 

Held equal conflict; for the fiery blood 

Of her old noble fathers through her veins 

Ran like the lightning’s flash ; clasped in her hand 

The little cross of gold won her high heart 
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To fix her hope on Heaven. Suddenly her brow 
Relaxed its harshness, and a softened shade 

Stole over it, as sunlight on the sea ; 

Like two young sister rose-buds, her sweet lips 
Parted in silent orison to Him, 

The meek, forgiving Jesus. Sight divine! 

When lovely woman in affliction’s hour 

Yields her full, trusting heart unto her God. 
Devoted, penitent !--her stainless brow 

Shone like the sweet Madonna's, where she smiles 
In angel beauty on her heavenly babe! 

Oh, there is might in gentle woman’s tears, 
Eloquent to persuade, or strong to raise 
Souls unto deeds of honor and emprize, 
Or ope the guarded gate of Paradise ! 
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BY MISS 


CATHARINE M. 


SEDGWICK, 





Joy’s upening buds, affection’s glowing flowers 
Once lightly sprang within her beaming track. 
Oh life was beautiful in those lost hours. 


Mrs. Francis Kermit was loitering over her } 


breakfast table—her young people dropping in 
one afier another to take their morning meal— 
(my friend Mrs. Kermit’s ménage leans to rather 
too wide an indulgence ;) last came Morgan Ker- 
mit, who was at home during a vacation in the 
Cambridge law-school, and his friend Charles 
Boyne, then his guest. 

The young people were in the midst ~f a dis- 
cussion of the opera which had enchanted them 
on the preceding evening, when the bell rang, and 
the servant announced “Miss Adelaide Ruth- 
erford.” 

“Ask her to come down into the breakfast 
room, John,” said Mrs. Kermit. 

«Oh, mamma, don’t,” uttered two young remon- 
strants of fifteen and seventeen. ‘ Mamma,’ 
whose instinct it is to give a guest her best wel- 
come, motioned to the servant to obey her order, 
and said, “ The fire is not yet made in the draw- 
ing-room, Lizzie, and I really do not see why 
you should not all be pleased to see Miss Adelaide 
here.”’ 

“ Miss Adelaide! the very sound is enough,” 
said one of the girls, and in reply to Charles 
Boyne’s inquiry, “‘ Is Miss Adelaide an ogress?” 
Ruth replied, shrugging her shoulders, “ No, but 
an old maid, which is next door to it, you know.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Charles Boyne, with 
something like a shade of disapprobation passing 
over his charming countenance ; “I know no such 
thing ; my dearest friend belongs to the category 
of old maids, so called, and for her sake, I rather 
dislike to hear that term of contempt used.” 

The young ladies were, in sailor phrase, rather 
‘ taken aback’ by this sentiment from their favorite 
cavalier, and it evidently placed Miss Rutherford 
in a new light, for when she entered, Caroline 
thought she had a high’ bred air which she had 
never before observed ; Lizzie was struck with the 
remarkable sweetness of her voice, and my young 
favorite Ruth Kermit—a noble creature is Ruth, 
but with the presumption and confidence too apt 
to mark our girls of fifteen—even Ruth, to whom 
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it had not before occurred that beauty could out- 
live two or three and twenty, thought Miss Ruth- 
erford must have been handsome. 

Miss Rutherford had come on some errand 
quickly done, and with a painful consciousness 
that the young people were constrained by her 
presence, she soon took her leave. Murgan Ker- 
mit, with a characteristic politeness, which gives 
me the agreeable assurance that the heart of 
courtesy has not passed away with the generation 
that is gone, attended Miss Adelaide to the door, 
and re-entered, saying, “Is this the lady, Ruth, 
that you say is next door to an ogress? ! should 
like to see the young lady who promises to be as 
lovely at thirty as Miss Rutherford.” 

“ Thirty!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“‘ Not more than thirty, I imagine,’ said Mor- 
gan; ‘‘is she, mother?” 

“Yes, thirty-three or four—let me see—yes, 
thirty-three. She was just twenty-four nine years 
ago.” 

“ Thirty-three ! pretty old, mother.” 

“That depends upon the point of sight, Car- 
oline. To me, at forty-five, thirty-three appears 
quite young.” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” exclaimed Ruth; “ forty- 
five is young enough for you—I never think of 
your being old—but it is quite a different thing for 
an unmarried person. Now there is your old 
schoolmate—I suppose Miss Eleanor is not older 
than you are, but she seems to me as old as the 
hills. I call a woman of four or five and twenty, 
that is not married, an old maid!” 

“ How old are you, Caroline ?” 

“ Twenty-two, mother.”’ 

“ Then in two years, my dear, you may sit your- 
self down in that limbo of desolation that old 
maids inhabit, according to your sister Ruth.” 
A!l eyes turned to Caroline’s brilliant face—to her 
lips still bright with the freshest dew of youth— 
and all laughed at the ridiculous picture suggested. 

“T am glad to see even a soupcon of a blush 
on your cheek, Ruth,” said her brother. There 
is a saying that hawks won’t pick out hawks’ een. 
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I do not think women verify it. They use that 
term of reproach, ‘ old maids,’ for so it isin their 
estimation, very freely ; one would think it were 
more natural to hedge about the unfortunate of 
their own sex (if it be a misfortene) with reve- 
rence.” 

“ Well, Morgan!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“ Well, Ruth, what surprises you? ” 

“ Why, Morgan, you talk like an old man that 
has half a dozen old maid daughters.” 

“On the contrary, | mean to talk like a young 
man who has half a dozen young maid sisters, 
perchance, may be” 

** Not old maid sisters—no, no, Morgan.” 

** No, indeed, never!” seconded Ruth; and 
she whispered something to Caroline, hinting that 
her eldest sister, at least, was sure of escaping 
that destiny. 

“ Supposing,” continued Morgan— 

“ No, Morgan,” said Ruth, ‘don’t make any 
such supposition.” 

“Please hear me out, Ruth; I have great 
hopes, if my mother comes to my aid — my 
mother and you Charles—that I shall root this vul- 
garity out of my family.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Boyne, is not Morgan too bad?” 

“in his mode of expression, yes, Miss Ruth, 
but I agree with him in sentiment.” 

“« And I have great hopes that you will be con- 
verted, now,” said Mrs. Kermit, “ that these two 
gallant champions have come forth in the cause of 





your elder sisters ” — 
«Qh, mamma, how can you call them our sis- 


ters—all the Miss Pattys, and Miss Judys, the 
Beckey do-goods and Beckey do-nothings in the 
world—but go on, Morgan ; mount your Rosinante, 
Mr. Boyne, and do better for—what did Mr. 
Boyne call them? Oh, the category e 

«‘] shall do no battle, Ruth,” replied her bro- 
ther, “ but marshal my forces after a good prece- 
dent, and set them in the front rank, while I, 
their humble auxiliar, stand behind them, eure 
you will not strike me through them. To begin 
then, there is Miss Sara Alston, sailing some- 
where on what you would call the dead sea, 


between thirty and forty.” 
“Mercy! cousin Sara! J] don’t call her an old 


maid.” 

“‘ No,” interrupted Mrs. Kermit; “ but any im- 
pertinent young woman of fifteen, who had not 
the happiness to be Miss Alston’s cousin, would 
infallibly call her so. Goon, my son.” 

“Miss Sara,’ resumed Morgan, (a very old 
maidish sound, Ruth!) cousin Sara I must cal] 
her, for thus she stands from the days of our 
childhood printed on my heart. Who is more 
beloved than our cousin Sara? The light of her 
own household, whence so many lights have been 
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removed—like an oriental lamp, diffusing sweet 
odors as well as light. Is cousin Sara a gossip? 
She is profoundly ignorant of all her neighbors’ 
doings, except their good deeds, Is she exacting ? 
She claims nothing but the privilege of doing 
self-sacrificing kindnesses, and rejecting all praise 
or notice for them. She makes no pretensions 
to accomplishments, but if any one needs an 
accurate and beautiful drawing, she produces it. 
She does not verge on blue-stockingism—but if 
an elegant and accurate translation is wanted by 
a friend to be incorporated in his article, cousin 
Sara does the work, and when it is printed, not 
even a dim smile betrays her right to the praise. 
As to the sweet c,arities of life, there is not an 
humble person within her reach that does not feel 
happier and safer for being near her. She works, 
like all the gentlier heavenly influences, without 
noise. See what a bed of roses, and sweets of 
all kinds she has made of the old garden. Cousin 
Sara might not produce an effect in a town draw- 
ing-room ; though to me, the health lighting her 
clear eye and blooming on her cheek, and the 
quiet elegance of her dress and manner, are far 
more attractive than the glare of your so-called 
belles, Lizzie.” 

“Come, Morgan,” said Ruth, “ you have said 
quite enough about cousin Sara, though I do love 
her dearly, and never even thought of her being 
an old maid; but then she lives in the country, 
you know, where it does not signify what you are ; 
1 don’t think I should like to be cousin Sara in a 
party.” 

“Perhaps not—for a party, you would prefer 
the gas-lights and sufficating heat to the pure 
outward air of a star-lit evening.” 

Charles Boyne, either thinking Ruth was ‘ cor- 
nered, or from an impulse of chivalry, came to 
her aid. “ Morgan has made out one fair case, 
Miss Ruth,” he said ; “ but we all know that ‘ one 
swallow don’t make a summer.’ ” 

“ Please, Mr. Charles Boyne,” resumed Morgan, 
“ repeat what you said to me last evening of Miss 
Seaman, another old maid—verbatim, Charles.” 
Charles smiled, but remained silent. “ Allow me 
then, young ladies, to quote my friend; he had 
been talking for half an hour with Miss Seaman, 
when I told him I would introduce him to the 
beautiful Miss Rolson for the next polaa. He de- 
clined, and I afterward asked him how he could 
lose such a chance ; he replied that he could dance 
the polka with beautiful young ladies any evening, 
but it was a rare chance to hear so charming a 
talker as Miss Seaman. So you see, my sweet 
sisters, that young beauties don’t always carry the 
day against old maids. Even you, Ruth, will 
allow that poor Miss Seaman must be called an old 
maid.” 
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“ Oh, but, Morgan, when one gets as old as “To be sure she has no husband to lord it over 
Miss Seaman one does not think whether she is > her; but there is no house you young men like 
miss or mistress,” 2 so well as Miss Wilson’s— ” 

“ Besides, Morgan,” interrupted Caroline, “I “« And—therefore, you young ladies like it? ” 
should like to know where there is another miss “ For shame, Morgan—-no, we like to go and 
or mistress like Miss Seaman? She has been see Miss Wilson tor her own sake, she is so kind 
everywhere ; she knows everybody. If you are 2 and agreeuble, and as to the children, I am sure 
inclined to sadness, she is as consoling as the ° her sisters’ hundred children love her quite as well 
old prophets ; and if you would be merry, she has ; as they do their mothers.” 

a million merry stories to feed your humor; if “Then I may count Miss Wilson as a third 
you are dull, she can entertain you with the essence ° swallow, may | not?” 

of the best French novel, or tell you anecdotes of the “Yes.” 

French courts. She knows Madame de Sevigné “And her sister Esther, still very pretty and 
and Horgce Walpole by heart, and can repeat half ° attractive, and with wit as keen and as polished 
the old English poetry. One must live a long 5 as that of Beatrice?” 

life-time to have such stories. It is not fair to put “Yes, yes, you may count Esther Wilson, 
such a woman as Miss Seaman against us.” though I think she is a litth—acid, now and 

“Tt is not, Caroline,” said her mother; “butI 2 then.” 
think you would have found her quite too power- * Acid! Esther Wilson acid? I deny it; but if 
ful a rival at any other period of her life. She ‘ she were, are not those married dames, Mrs. 
began with gifis, with a command of language, ° Jones and Mrs. Ledson, vinegar and lemon- 
not a pomp of words, but always the best word juice?” 
rightly fitted in; fluency without loquacity, and “You must not forget,” said Charles Boyne, 
grace without “mannerism, and above all, with « our friend Emma Smith, a sort of Atlas in her 
that almost divine instinct called tact, which family, holding its whole world on her head.” 
taught her how and when to use her several gifts. “ Oh, no,” replied Morgan, “I do not forget 
I remember when we were young, some of us 2 her; but I confine myself to my sisters’ own circle 
were beauties, some fortunes, &c. Anna Seaman, of friends—I am talking for their conversion. 
without fortune or beauty, almost the plainest 5 There are Susan Goddard and Emily Wheaton— 
‘woman among us, attracted all the charming, a rest to the weary and sick—a balm in life, com- 
clever young men.” ; ing into the sick chamber like the light, pleasant 

“ But had she lovers, mamma?” inquired Miss 2 to behold. And Mary Lewis, picking up the 
Ruth, who evidently thought life was not life with- stitches that everybody else has dropped—doing 
out them. neglected, omitted or forgotten duties for all her 

“ Lovers were not quite in her line, Miss Ruth; $ married friends.” 
but if you mean opportunities of being married, she “‘ Your flock is large enough to migrate, Mor- 
was not a person to proclaim them in the market- ¢ gan,” said Caroline ; “‘you may gtop there—you 
place ; but I doubt not she had them, for as you § have not been to the law-school in vain. You 
ail know, Anna Seaman has a thousand loveable have made out a fair case with your ‘ modern 
qualities.” instances. Even Ruth, a few years hence, may 

Oh, yes, mamma, qualities that are charming ° look forward to the possibility of being one on the 
in an old lady—bat— ” list of your old maids, without dismay.” 

“ But love, ] suppose, is quite independent of «“ Provided I am not called one.” 
generosity, magnanimity, prompt kindness, social “Tt is the vulgar name,” said Mrs. Kermit, 
cheerfulness and the rarest domestic efficiency— “ with its old associations, Ruth, that your brother 
qualities that bind you all to Anna Seaman more 2 is contending against. There are women, I 
than her genius.” allow, who, partly owing to beginning with your 

“ Well, mamma, we give up Miss Anna ; but it ¢ ideas of an old maid, and remaining single, make 
takes even more than ‘two swallows to make a the character true to its ideal. They are selfishly 
Summer.’” neat, prudish, sordid, mean, and of course repulsive ; 

“ Yes, my dear,” retorted Morgan ;“ and so we ° but I have seen such married women—or they are 
will have a flock of them, Miss Wilson!” gossiping, garrulous, flippant and ridiculous.” 

« Oh, Miss Wilson!’’ said Caroline ; “ that is « T think you might name some of your married 
not fair; she has a home of her own, and no one friends that are all that, too, mother,” said Morgan. 
thinks of her being an oid maid.” - « Certainly I could ; but some of their qualities 

“ But she is nevertheless forty years old, and ° or all of them have been given by the male satirists 
single. No lord to her household, no children, 2 to the ideal old maid. She has been set up in 
those birds of paradise, to embellish it.” novels, comedies and farces, as a sort of target in 

“ No Jord to her household!” exclaimed Lizzie. which to fix the arrows of ridicule. Married wo- 
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Pi fg men have joined in this cruel sport, and the world ° self this imprudence, for fortune, and what he 
££ is have been amused by it. So that a woman who $ proudly called family, were his sine qua non in 
bY courageously remains single rather than marry a > the marriage of his children. He had one daugh- 
ee man she does not love has not only to endure all 2 ter then; after an interval of several years, i 
ria the trials inseparable from the condition, but she ° Adelaide was born and two younger brothers. ) 
a: must bear, even from her own sex, reproach and § Adelaide was the pet and plaything of her sister. 
: 4 contumely. She may have been once disappointed $ This sister married when Adelaide was four years | 
a | and never trusted again. She may have nobly ° old, and removed to Georgia, where, left alone on 
uh ; sacrifived the happiest destiny of woman to oppos- 2 @ plantation by the rich husband her father had 
Gi ing circumstances; she may, when life was at its ¢ Selected for her, she wore through a few miserable : 
ORL fairest, when promise was so near to fulfilment ¢ years and died. Adelaide was educated by her ) : 
i j that no thought of failure could intervene, have 5 mother, and accomplished and thoroughly instruet- { 
ay. | lost all, and a little after, perhaps not more than 2 ed as few women are. She appeared at eighteen 
iF nine years, a new generation has sprung up, and 2 in Charleston, the star of the Winter. That she » 
; some flippant girl will say of her, she isan old ¢ had so little apparent pleasure in the admiration  } 
maid, next door to an ogress, you know !” she excited, that she refused half a dozen offers, | 





and one very brilliant one, was the wonder of her 
acquaintance, and the cause of serious and trying 
displeasure from her father, who was continually 
reproaching her with being spoiled by her mother’s 
‘notions,’ which he stigmatized with words not } 
repeatable. ‘ 
“ Why Adelaide was made happy by her return { 
to Bellefield, why she, a girl of eighteen, was indif- 
ferent to admiration and deaf to lovers’ vows, was i 
) 

) 

) 


‘* Oh, dear, mamma! that is not fair,” said 
Ruth ; “ I spoke quite thoughtlessly.” 

“ And it.is to prevent your speaking thought- 
lessly in future, Ruth,” said her brother, “ that my 
mother and I are crusading.” 

“ And I am sure,’ resumed Ruth, “I knew 
nothing of Miss Rutherford’s history. I did not 
know she had one. I never saw her till last 
week.” 
ij “ If you had then thought an ‘ old maid’ worth 
i / considering, Ruth,” said her mother, “ you might 

have inferred a history from Miss Rutherford’s 

sunken, melancholy eye, that for years wept, and 

did nothing but weep—from that marble paleness 

that has scarcely varied for the last nine years.” 

“Nine years, mamma! There is something 
awful in that sound. Do tell us Miss Rutherford’s 
story.” 

“Not now. If you can be curious to hear the 
story of an‘ old maid,’ I will tell it this evening ; 
now the family machine must be wound up; John 
is waiting for orders for market ; there are notes 

‘ to be answered, accounts to be settled, &c., &c.” 

Late in the evening, when all the family were 
gathered in, Ruth sat down on a footstool beside 
her mother, and said, “‘ Mamma, my sisters and I 
have made up our minds either never to say ‘ old 
maid’ again, or to pronounce the words with deli- 

| eate reverence ; and farther, I am not sure but we 
) shall devote ourselves to the excellent calling— 
except Caroline. Now are we worthy to hear 
| Miss Rutherford’s story ?” 

“‘ Scarcely, you saucy child; but as Mr. Boyne 
and Morgan are, I shall tell it. It will not keep 
you long.” remember him ; was there not a German gentle- 

“ Adelaide Rutherford was born on her father’s $5 man dining with us the same day, who could not 
plantation, Bellefield, in South Carolina. Her 5 speak a word of English, and did not Mr. Izbel 
mother was a Scotch woman and a beauty who, ° interpret for him?” ’ 
when not more than seventeen, was sent to “ Yes; but it is strange you remember it ; it 
Charleston as a governess. Mr. Rutherford fel] ¢ must have been sixteen years ago.” 
in love with her, and overlooking her want of “I was six years old. I do remember it. I | 


a riddle soon solved by her mother, by certain 
infallible signs that are revelations to a woman’s 
eye. At Bellefield, she again joined her brothers 
in their studies—she rode with them, walked with 
them, went with them on their sailing parties, and 
with a feminine delicacy of habit nurtured by 
southern education, had no dread or perception of 
discomfort or peril of any sort.” 

‘I guess there was somebody of the company | 
beside the rampaging brothers,” suggested Ruth. 

“ Yes, Ruth, there was a tutor of the brothers, > 
a graduate of Harvard and of the law-school,a Mr. 
Francis Izbel, who had overworked himself in his | 
preparation for life, and was sent to the South by | 
his physician to repair the waste by a year or 
two’s residence there. Like most of our young | 
men, he had his living to get, and he thoughthim- 
self fortunate in obtaining a place in Mr. Ruther- > 
ford’s family as tutor to his boys, and a sufficient 
salary. I have seen him but once. He dined 
with us on his way to the South. He wasa man, | 
even once seen not to be forgotten; highly 
cultivated, with charming manners, erect, well- ) 
formed, and no alarming indication of ill health.” ‘ 

“Oh, mamma,” said Caroline, “I am sure I 
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fortune and a vocation rather looked down upon, 2 remember his cutting out some funny little figures 
he married her. I believe he never forgave him- ” in orange-peel for me.” 
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*€ Quite characteristic, I should think, for it 
seems he had the art of winning all hearts—ex- 
cepting poor Adelaide’s father’s. The young 
people, continually thrown together, soon came to 
a mutual understanding, and were perfectly happy, 
till Adelaide, who at once made her mother her 
confidant, was alarmed by her mother’s firm con- 
viction that her father’s consent could never be 
obtained. ‘ But why,’ urged Adelaide ; ‘it is true 
that Frank Izbel is not rich, neither am I—but he 
has a profession, and talents, and industry, and 
hope, and now he has health, and his family are 
people in good condition; what can my father 
ask more, when he knows that I love Frank and 
can love none other?’ 

“* Frank is a teacher.’ 

« « But so were you, mamma.’ 

“* Your father forgot that for a few short 
months. Mrs. Rutherford blushed painfully as 
she added, ‘ he has rernembered it ever since.’ 

“«Oh, but, mamma, that’s an old-fashioned 
prejudice ; kings have been teachers in these days 
—Louis Philippe for instance—papa will get over 


that, Iam sure. Can he have any other objection?’ | 


“« Frank is a northern man.’ 

“Papa will forgive him that, I am sure he 
will.’ 

“¢T am as sure he will not, my dear child; but 
we must try our best by patience and prudence to 
compass our end; in all events, my child, you 
have my entire sympathy ; you may hope for God’s 
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blessing on an affection so well-founded-—matri- 


mony on any other ground is but a blight and 
misery.” Her mother said this with an emphasis 
that pierced Adelaide’s heart. 

“ But I must not dwell on particulars—I know 
the story almost as if I had lived among them, 
from reading a journal kept jointly by the mother 
and daughter. 

“Mr. Rutherford, as his wife foresaw, put his 
veto on the engagement, and Francis Izbel with- 
drew from the family, but not till he and Adelaide 
had exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. High 
principled, truth itself, she communicated to her 
father her solemn engagement to her lover, and 
when his wrath had subsided, she told him she 
should remain in patient submission to his authority 
till she was twenty-one, and then she should con- 
sider herself equally bound to another duty. Three 
years passed—she was twenty-one and free. But 
circumstances had changed. Mr. Rutherford 
long before this had so involved his fortune by 
extravagance and gambling, that his estates and 
slaves were first mortgaged and then sold, and at 
the expiration of the three years, he was penny- 
less, crippled by gout and paralysis, and he and 
his sons were dependent on the income of a 
school established by his accomplished wife and 
daughter in Charleston. Poor old Mr. Rutherford ! 
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he had just sense and conscience enough left to 
abjure his old ideas of the vocation of a teacher. 

Three years more passed; Adelaide would not 
leave her mother to struggle alone. Francis Izbel, 
who was making rapid headway in his profession, 
waited with what patience he could; at the end 
of this three years he would wait no longer, and 
it was settled that as Adelaide’s brothers were 
entering on the business of life, the family should 
be transferred to the North, and Adelaide’s parents 
should be members of her household. 

“ This was a period of strangely accumulating 
events in the Rutherford family. The father died 
suddenly, and his widow, by the death of a rela- 
tive in Scotland, became heiress to a considerable 
property. 

“ Frank Izbel had gone to Charleston to super- 
intend the removal. The marriage was to have 
taken place there, but it was delayed till their 
arrival in New York, in consequence of the 
father’s death. Some delay was occasioned by 
Adelaide’s resolve to redeem, bring to the North, 
and, of course, set free, a slave who had been 
mortgaged and sold with her father’s property. 
With this servant, one of her brothers, her mother 
and her lover, she embarked about the middle of 
June, in ’38, on board the Pulaski.” 

“ The Pulaski! mother?” exclaimed Caroline. 
The rest of her auditors had no association with 
the Pulaski, and Mrs. Kermit proceeded. “ Ne- 
ver was Adelaide, at any period of her life, more 
attractive or so worthy of all admiration and love as 
now. ‘Time had but matured the beauty of her 
The widened horizon of her knowledge 


> was reflected in the expressive intelligence of her 
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countenance. ‘The angels of Hope and Memory 
shed their light there. Years of sweet patience, 
of cheerful resolution and self-sacrifice tell their 
beautiful history on the face. Adelaide’s last 
record in her journal before embarking was, ‘I am 
too happy ; the past, the present and the future 
are full of happiness to me!’ 

“ T think it was the second night of the Pulaski’s 
voyage when, ewing to gross mismanagement, the 
boiler burst. The ladies had retired to their berths ; 
Frank Izbel and Adelaide’s brother were sitting 
on the deck, and were uninjured. Izbel immedi- 
ately rushed to the ladies’ cabin. Adelaide and 
her mother occupied one state-room. He bade 
them come with him, and without speaking they 
followed him to the bow of the boat, where he 
believed they should have the best chance of 
escape—at least, they should be together there and 
sharéthe same fate. ‘There*the had told Adelaide’s 
brother to await him, but what he did or how he 
was lost, no one knew—nothing was known of 
him after Izbel parted from him. He was Ade- 
laide’s youngest brother and dearly beloved by 
her. As soon as they reached the bow of the boat, 
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Adelaide exclaimed, ‘Oh, my God! I have for- 
gotten Lilly!’ Lilly was the woman who had 
been her slave and the nurse of her childhood. 
She was now her freed-woman and devoted ser- 
vant. She hac sat by Adelaide, who had com- 
plained of pain in her head that evening, and 
bathed her temples till she had herself fallen 
asleep. 
“*T will return for her—she shall share with 
us,’ said Izbel, and before Adelaide could speak he 
disappeared. 
One minute after the boat broke up, the bow 
and stern were separated, and when Adelaide 
next saw Izbel, he stuod with more than fifty 
others, nearly all women and children, on that 
part of the stern still floating. It was a moon-lit 
night, and she clearly distinguished him from the 
others ; Lilly was kneeling beside him with her 
arms stretched out and her hands clasped. He 
stood immoveable, with his face turned toward 
the bow of the boat. Jt was a scene not to be 
described and never to be forgotten. - Husbands 
were on one portion of the wreck, wives on 
another ; fathers parted from their children, bro- 
thers from their sisters—all facing death. This was 
endured for one whole hour—an hour—it seemed 
eternity ; then the stern sank amidst shrieks, and 
groans and prayers; some were kneeling ; chil- 
dren were clinging to their mothers ; sisters clasped 
together—and so they vanished forever from 
sight. 

“« Adelaide and her mother were left with those 
on the bow; poor Adelaide was nearly uncon- 
scious of all that passed for the next three days. 
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I think there were some twenty with them. They 
lightened the wreck by throwing overboard every 
thing they could part with ; erected what I think is 
called a jurymast and hoisted a sail. A rain storm 
came on, and a strong easterly wind, and for three 
days they were blown along the coast —they 
were then picked up by a schooner and carried 
into Wilmington, North Carolina, nearly famished 
and quite exhausted. 

“ Adelaide has since told me that her mental] 
agony made her unconscious of physical suffering. 
She remained for weeks and months in a state 
approaching mental alienation. She was roused 
from this by a severe illness of her mother. Poor 
Mrs. Rutherford, either from having less vigor 
than Adelaide, or less heart-agony, had suffered 
more in her health, and her anxiety for Adelaide 
had worn out the little strength she had left. 
Adelaide’s filial piety again called forth her ener- 
gies, and for the last nine years she has watched 
and tended her invalid mother, and devoted herself 
soul and body to works of Christian love. The 
paleness stricken on her cheek on that awful night 
has never varied, nor has her eye ever been relit 
with its former animation—but there are deep in 
her heart faith and resignation, and she lives 
patiently the life—of an old maid!” 

“‘ Of a saint, mother,” said Caroline. 

“ Indeed, a saint!” exclaimed my young friend 
Ruth, her fine eyes swimming in tears, “ and the 
next time I see her, I shall down on my knees and 
say ‘Sweet saint, in thy orisons be all my sins 
remembered, especially that atrocious one against 
thee !’” 
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Whence hath it emanation ? 
From what doth it arise ? 

Its bright existence gladdens life, 
Each day with fresh supplies. 


It lives when nature fadeth, 
Thrives when on nought to feed, 
And blossoms on a barren soil, 
Creating its own seed. 


It glows in darkest regions, 

In dreariness sheds light, 

Which nothing earthly can make dim, 
And nought but death can blight. 


*Tis mind's unchanging brilliance, 
Cheers e’en the darkest gloom, 
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Strews flowers upon earth's rudest paths, 
And luminates the tomb. 


By hope pure faith is gendered, 
From hope has fuith its birth, 
Its substance has no other source, 
Or evidence on earth. 


Hope! ’tis the soui’s strong bulwark, 
The mind’s support and stay, 

The solace for the weary heart, 

’Tis Heaven’s consoling ray. 


Life without hope were worthless, 
A blank, a troubled scene, 

No anchor for the longing soul, 
No prop on which to lean. 
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A CHAPTER OF MARRIAGES. 
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BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 


A Pasror’s life may be measured by many records. 
There is his list of baptisms, which makes him 
early a patriarch, if all these names, and some too 
the names of children’s children of his ministry, 
call him father. Here too is his record of burials, 
over which his heart swells and his eye grows 
dim as he pronounces, with sorrowful emphasis, 
the names of those strong friends who settled him, 
and of those hopeful youths whose love had pro- 
mised many blessings te his age. 
other record worth half his library. It takes me 
back through long years of service, not by the 
dusty high way, but along the side path of life; 
where if at times there be swampy places, one 
treads fer the most part upon the green, and is 
ever gratified by shade and flowers. "Tis my 
old record of marriages. But not a dull, meagre 
record of names, and dates, and fees. From the 
outset I meant it shou'd be a veritable book, and 
out of itl may now draw many a chapter. De- 
scriptions of splendid weddings are stereotyped 
affairs. Stiff weddings deserve only the names 
and figures in case of a property question. 
Solemn weddings are verv well in themselves, but 
they are too exactly proper to admit of any other 
comment than a homily. Business-like weddings! 
The mere mention of them is death to the whole 
subject. Merry weddings are worth telling of; 
for every body finds heart in them. The tears 
always come at last through the smiles, and those 
are the tears which bring the angels about us. 
But I have booked another class, seldom reported ; 
because good friends might be angered at a truth- 
ful picture of the scene. Time and distance, how- 
ever, give security in the present instance, and ac- 
cordingly from my old decket of cases I will ven- 
ture to draw a few which I[ have always thought 
too good for oblivion, and which, with the live- 
lier pen of youth, [ have chronicled as Odd Wed- 
dings. 

“To make a single remark before speaking,” 
as one of my elders used to say, [ ought to state 
that the first ease in my experience belonging to 
this class, and one preliminary to the whole, was 
not booked ; the parties being shovel and tongs. 
I mention it merely to hint to clerical novitiates 
that it will be well for them, as they sit gazing 
into the fire at idle hours, to challenge those honest 
servants of the hearth in the ordinance of matri- 
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mony, with ail the dignity and earnestness which 
they can summon for the rite. It may seem 
farcical to a listener, it may be mortifying to be 
caught at it; but the practice will prove its worth 
most happily, when in the eventful hour warm, 
sensitive hearts are beating to every word. But 
let us turn to the record. 

Every thing had been put away after tea, and 
evening reading commenced, when a smart whang 
bang at the parlor door started my spouse to her 
feet. Who could it be thundering in upon us this 
stormy night? Spouse thought of burglars, and i 
of some clown after the doctor hard by us. The 
burly little man with harsh brogue and mighty non- 
chalance, who, with hat on and both hands in his 
pockets, marched straight up to the fire-place and 
began to scrape the snow from his feet upon the 
andirons, was certainly none of my flock, folded 
or stray. After his “ good evening yer ’onor” 
had been acknowledged with due sense of the com- 
pliment, there was quite a pause ; his majesty 
being comfortably occupied in thawing himself 
out, unconscious of the look of spause. The res- 
ponsibility of opening the business seemed to be 
thrown upon me. My first question was to the 
point, and so was his answer. 

“ There’s a young ’oman upon the hill that 
wants to be married to night, and I's called for 
yer ’onor to go up there.” 

"Twas a long mile to the top of the hill, and the 
coming off of a wedding, of which not a spinster 
in the village could say “I told you so,” was any 
thing but a welcome affair to me in the particular 
circumstances; though spouse took the matter 
more charitably. Harnessing up such a blustering 
night “ wouldn’t pay,” as they say, and accord- 
ingly off we tramped in the spirit of duty and gal- 
lantry, bidding defiance to the storm. As we 
floundered through the drifts, the man gave me 
his history. He was a Welchman, he said ; had 
served many years in the English artillery, and 
was at the bittle of Waterloo, where, if he fought 
with as much spirit as he described the action, he 
must have given “Old Bony,” as he called him, 
some trouble. In every way the man’s talk and 
gestures were original. I began to like him. His 
years at least demanded respect; but he had 
mother-wit—plenty of it; had seen much of the 


world, and hard service too ; had banged away at 
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an Emperor! Surely he was to be forgiven if he 
did smite irreverently at the parson’s door. 

Turning into a lane and crossing an orchard 
to avoid the drift, we brought up at a forlorn 
old farm-house, which, often as I had passed it, 
never suggested to me the thought of home, or 
comfort, or hope, or happiness of any kind. But 
even in this old tumble down castle “a young 
“oman wants to be married,” and “ to-night,” too. 
Pity she should not be gratified ; the risk be with 
the man. Entering at the back-door we found 
ourselves in a long kitchen, which took in the 
whole rear of the house. On either side of the 
huge fire-place was a door opening into a front 
room. In one corner of the chimney sat an old 
man of eighty, whose snowy head had been my 
special admiration for many years. He was to 
be seen almost any day in Summer sitting out upon 
the stoop, and ready for a passing word with every 
body. But he scarcely noticed our entrance now. 
In the other corner sat two tall, gawky fellows 
grinding holes in the hearth with the ponderous 
tongs, and punching up its loose stones, which use- 
ful occupation they pushed with peculiar vigor as 
we drew up to the fire. In-front of the fire-place 
stood a high-backed settle, upon which the can- 
nonier and myself settled ourselves without cere- 
mony. 

I saw in a moment that something odd was 
going on ; for upon my opening the subject of my 
visit to these chaps they began to hunch one an- 
other and to shake with @uppressed laughter. I 
turned to the Welehman, feating lest his ire should 
break out upom the elowns ; but he sat quite com- 
posedly with hisiaten yet, one hand thrust into 
his pocket, the other’ industriously employed in 
beating his boots with his club; his whole soul 
meanwhile apparently busy with something in the 
fire. 

*‘ Come, men,” said I again to the chaps in the 
corner, “tell us who is to be married here?” 
(No answer—only a suppressed giggle.) 

“Tsit either of you?” (A burst of laughter.) 

“« Pray, sir,” to the Welchman, “ where is the 
young woman that’s to be married this even- 
ing?” 

‘* She is in the room yonder dressing herself— 
she'll be out directly.” 

“TIsshe your daughter, sir?” 
from the clowns.) 

“No, yer ’onor,” starting up, “ she’s no daugh- 
ter of mine, be sure.” 

** But where is the man?” (Clowns roar.) 

“The mon? why I’m the mon, yer ‘onor, I’m 
the mon,” striking his club omthe hearth, and slap- 
ping his hat down upon his crown. 

At this moment a front room door opened 
quickly and out burst a strangely bedizened 
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rying past us, disappeared as suddenly into the 
other room. 

“There she goes,” cried the Welchman ; 
“there she goes ; that’s her, yer ’onor.” 

The game had broken cover, and now all was 
hubbub. Even the old patriarch made signs of in- 
terest in the matter, and by help of one of his sons 
got himself out of the corner, and so seated that 
he could Jook into the parlor. As prudence re- 
quired me to insist upon a credible explanation of 
things, some little delay occurred here. But a 
satisfactory story was made out at last; the young 
men vouching for the ’oman,” and “the mon” 
standing up stoutly for his legal privilege in the case. 

“Come on, then, if you are ready ; we'll pro- 
ceed to business.” 

“That’s it yer ’onor, we’re ready for it—it’s 
only the ’oman we’ve been waiting for.” 

But by this time “ the ’oman” was waiting for 
the man. There she stood bolt upright in the 
middle of the floor, for all the world like a rustic 
before a reeruiting sergeant. By the fire-side sat 
a respectable looking woman nursing a child. She 
was the old man’s daughter, and the “ young 
7oman” (between 35 and 40, I should judge) was 
her domestie. Her husband was intemperate, and 
down at the tavern probably. 

Owen was in fine spirits for the occasion. He 
kept his hat on still, and both hands in his poek- 
ets; but his exuberant life found expression 
through his heel, which he ground industriously 
into the floor, as he stood grinning and encourag- 
ing Betty to “ be easy and never mind the black- 
guard fellows”—the two boobies who were now 
tussling in the door-way, each to push the other in. 
It oecured to Owen, in a moment or so, that he 
had taken his place on the wrong side of his dul- 
cinea, and, not to make a left-handed marriage of 
it, he whispered to Betty, giving her at the same 
time a puneh with his elbow—*I say, Betty, 
plase ye, just ye get round on the other side.” 
Betty knew her master, and moved to his gee and 
haw without a word. And now we were ready. 
I dared not look at the eouple, however, and only 
by pulling out a Testament which I always carried 
in my coat-pocket for use at evening meetings, 
and making as if reading the service, conld I mus- 
ter sobriety enough to get on at all. At length 
the question— 

“ Wilt thou, Owen, take Betty,” &c., &c. 

“ Yes, yer ’onor,” rubbing his hands and eyeing 
her askance with an inimitable patronizing air. 

“ Wilt thou love her?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* Honor and comfort her?” 

“ Yes, sir, yes, sir.” 

“ And forsaking all others keep thee only unto 
her?” 

“* Ves, sir,” with a low bow, doffing his hat at 
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last, and showing a smooth round pate, without a 
scrap of hair! 

My look of surprise at this demonstration was 
answered, on the part of Owen, by a lifting of 
the eyebrows, a significant pucker of the mouth, 
and side nods, that made it all over with me. In 
vain did I try to articulate the question to Betty ; 
as often as I took the book from my face, Owen’s 
self-complacent attitude, with his arms folded and 
his hat cocked up so familiarly, smote me with 
irresistible mirth. 

Fortunately the conduct of the clowns gave me 
opportunity to recover myself. At the doffing of 
the hat, they fairly shouted, and were now stamp- 
ing up and down the kitchen, knocking the chairs 
and things about in unbounded merriment. I 
stepped out to remonstrate with them upon their 
“indecent behavior,” &c., and, by aid of a little 
mock indignation, got my own spirits somewhat 
under control. Order being restored, and Owen 
having reassured the terrified Betty with honied 
phrase and “ never mind the blackguards,” and so 
on, we were ready to proceed. 

“ Wilt thou, Betty, & 

‘* Yes, sir,” said she, before I could utter another 
word, making, at the same time, a perfectly, origi- 
nal courtesy. Sure enough, methought, this must 
be “ the oman that wants to be married to-night.” 

« Wilt thou obey him ? serve, love, honor, keep, 
&c., &c.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered at each specification, 
repeating always that courtesy of her own; while 
Owen, with the action of a man washing his hands 
in a hurry, kept saying “that’s it, Betty, that’s 
right, Betty.” 

To get on farther was impossible. The patri- 
arch himself by this time began to feel the fun, 
and, with shaking sides and tongue rolling about 
in his cheeks, had started off in a long hee, hee, 
chee—e, while the storm of mirth in the kitchen 
and parlor, too, was now beyond control. Omit- 
ting the prayer, I jumped to the conclusion ; pro- 
nounced them man and wife, and then, stepping 
up to Owen, counselled him “ not to inflict any of 
his oddities” upon his wife. 

“ Orderly, yer ’onor! Och but I’m an orderly 
mon, and I mane to do every thing I’ve promised 
ye here. When I say I'll doa thing I mane it, do 
ye see! And when I come along this way again 
I'll be plased to give yer ’onor two or three dollars 
it may be for the sarvice. Don’t be afraid, yer 
’onor, I mane now just what I says.” 

“ Never mind the fee, my friend; I’m abun- 
dantly paid for the service in the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

«“ Yer ’onor’s a Christian—TI’ll always say that 
for ye ; good night, yer ’onor.” 

As may be imagined, the storm had little effect 
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upon me getting home, and spouse confessed her- 
self well paid for her fright and vexation when I 
told her “ all about the wedding.” 

I learned afterward that the man was an engi- 
neer upon a canal about thirty miles from the place. 
But of the fortunes of the couple I have never 
heard a word. 

Case No. 2 was the extreme opposite of this ; 
namely, an awfully odd wedding. The parents 
of the bride wanted extreme unction in every 
thing. They were perfectionists, ultra abolition- 
ists, dead against tea and coffee, “and all other 
pisons,” and wanted “protracted meetings till 
every body in the town was converted,” (by which 
time, if the ministers were killed off, they would 
go toa blessed reward any how.) With all this 
they were half persuaded that Millerism was the 
true gospel, and if their daughter would be think- 
ing of marriage and being given in marriage at 
such a time as this, it should “be such a solemn 
wedding that the unpenitent would think more of 
the judgment day than of laughing and carrying 
on there.” Such were my instructions from the 
mother—to “make the wedding as solemn as a 
prayer meeting.” It was in vain to reason with 
her about the fitness of things and the “ time for 
every thing”—for laughing as well as praying. 
No, no; she wanted no laughing there. I then 
explained to her the solemn character of the ser- 
vice I used on such occasions, supposing, of course, 
that this would be all of my part during the even- 
ing ; and she went home satisfied that every thing 
would go on in her way 

The awful hour had come. The house was 
smal], and at this myddy season difficult of ap- 
proach. But all the old people had been invited, 
and most of the church were there. To say 
nothing of the horrible state of things before the 
door, where heavy lumber wagons had been dis- 
charging their loads for an hour or so, the want of 
a place within, where to bestow my share of the 
mud, was a serious trouble to begin with. But 
this was a trifle to other things. In the front room 
sat most of our good mothers in Israel, with a 
sprinkling of young girls, and some of the elders, 
wedged together upon some board seats without 
backs, leaving a small space around the groom 
ang bride, who sat in awful expectation close under 
the mantel-piece. The kitchen, the only other 
room available for the company, was full of men 
folk, and, if a big dinner had been coming off, the 
old cooking-stove could not have done better. 
The pressure, the heat, the bad air, were insufler- 
able. If this, thought I, don’t make them feel 
solemn, nothing will. 

It was something of a feat, in such cire:mstan- 
ces, to get from the door over the seats, to square 
up in front of “the couple.” But, as need must 
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be, so it was done, and I lost no time, thereupon, in ; Make it actually a prayer meeting she meant, and 
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; ; beginning the service. had so informed the guests; but not until this 

2 ee \ The bridal pair were very pleasant young ¢ moment did the real idea get into my head. The 

people, and, in spite of the hostile influences around ¢ challenge brought me to my feet, of course ; but 
me, I meant if possible to put them at ease, and $ not being ready upon the instant with a train of 

i aa ’ relieve the company of the horrible stupidity of } thought, I took a hymn-book from the mantel- 

i f} ’ the hour. Something always turns up in extremi- piece and read an appropriate hymn in long 

f 7 | | ties, and to my great relief (for an audible sobbing ¢ metre. I knew that my elder would nose out his 

, | had been started by the mother), in answer to the $ everlasting “ole underd” if I did not get the start 

i challenge, “ if any man can show just cause, &c., ) of him, and accordingly, as he was clearing his . 

4 —let him now speak,” some one in the door-way ° pipes, I whispered to him, “Please not to sing © 

if shouted “ I object, I object.” Turning to see the ¢ Old Hundred.” He heard but two words, please, ‘ 

i b ld intruder, up jumped a wild-looking fellow ¢ and Old Hundred ; probably his senses would have 

} . with a turkey’s feather in his white hat, and, $ refused my meaning at any rate. 

| standing upon the seats, he began flovrishing a “Yes, yes, I will,” he said, quite gratified with 
staff over the heads of the people in the parlor, and } my request, as he understood it, and upon that led 


off with his longest drone in that ever-to-be-mur- 
dered tune—the greatest tune, I have often thought, 
for the old people to try their wind upon that was 
ever composed. But a prayer-meeting in those 
suffocating rooms, and upon the heels of such a 
ceremony! I thought it a sheer imposition on 
the good nature of the guests. An address to the 
impenitent as was desired! This too, I thought, 
will do more harm than good ; they certainly are 


making efforts to get up to the bride. She was 

| ) his cousin. He had loved her and tormented her 
; . . with his addresses for years, and this was his last 
’ desperate effort for the prize. The poor fellow was 

crack-brained, however, and gentle Mary could 

only pity him. The getting ot him out made a 

great stir, and gave us all a puff of fresh air, both 

‘ comfortable events about this time. The objector 

| being finally hustled out of doors and driven off 
(i | with threats, and all other objectors being warned prepared for no such thing. I determined not to 
; thereby to hold their peace, the service went $ core into the woman’s plan at all—and during f 
RY smoothly to the close—the mother looking awful > the hymn my wits had taken a turn as unexpected 4 
more and more. to her as her plan was tome. Having besought ‘ 
Now, methought, the greetings will enliven the ? Some of the company to open door and win- 
company. Having extended my congratulations $ dow for a breath of air, I addressed myself in the 4 
most gracious and encouraging strain possible to 
the groom and bride, and suddenly wheeled about 
and charged home upon the older part of the eom- . 
pany. I contrasted the vows, the love and the a 
hopes of the nuptial hour with the too often | 4 
wretched experiences of married life. I showed how ; 
son in this happy relation?” often domestic peace is disturbed by the prurient cu- 
She whispered something about prayer meeting. 2 Tlosity of neighbors ; what misery caused by mous- 
But I was bent upon carrying out the proprieties } Mg, gossiping old wives, who feel responsible to’ . 
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to the young couple in hearty style, as I well might 
do from my acquaintance with them, I turned to 
the mother and offered to wait upon her up to 
salute them in her turn. She held back and shook 
her head. 


“ Why, surely, madam, you will greet your new 
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short that they should remember every word of it | 
as long as they lived. Our sanctified hostess had ? 
something to ruminate upon,any how. With thisI 
took my leave, receiving at the door a hard dollar 
for my fee! The wedding broke up rather demure- 
ly, I heard, but we had laugh enough in the village 
next day to make up for it. The general opinion 
seemed to be that I should never have another in- 
vitation to preach at a wedding. 

There are a number of cases on my docket 
belonging in part to this category ; one is that of 
a merry wedding, at which I had vainly tried to 


¢ 


started, and I sat down considerably disconcerted. 
For a while I waited, hoping that some of the 
young folk would break the ice, or that cake would 
be handed reund, or that the crazy cousin would 
come back, or that something would happen. But 
no; a hard breathing was the only stir of life in 
the company. The pause was awful! At length 
one of my elders, Leing instructed by the mother, 
rose and said, “it was expected that our pastor 
would make some remarks on the occasion.” There 
was no escape forme. ‘ Make it as solemn as a 

rayer meeting,” the mother had said to me. 


of dea eesesion and teraed to tee bother. 2 advise everybody and set everybody right in mat- > ‘a 
“Do you not favor the happy pair with your 2 ters of private interest solely ; and drew,in conclu- ‘ 
blessing, sir.” $ sion, a lively picture of cat and dog life arising 
“ Ahem! (looking hard at the mother) ah, we, : from selfishness, ungoverned tempers and unbridled 
—no, sir, we’re expecting you to make some re- 5 tongues. If the scandal mongers and snarling 
seciaien ; married folks did not feel solemn it was not my 
. This was a poser. The greetings could not be ; fault. I aimed to make my address so spicy and 
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start a little conversation after the ceremony. 
The guests were nearly all my own young people, 
and I knew they had life enough at other times. 
What can make them so stupid? thought I, as 
they munched their cake in silence. It began to 
be very tedious, when one of the young men 
blundered out f0 me in a very embarrassed way, 
‘““We are waiting for you to go, sir, to have a 
little fun here.” I was out, short metre; but 
before I reached the gate, a general screaming and 
the shaking of the house as if from an earthquake 
tempted me to turn back and peep through the 
blinds. No wonder they wanted the dominie away. 
The first game given out was that every fellow 
should kiss the girl he liked best, if he could catch 
her before she had made the circle of parlors and 
kitchen three times; and as every girl thought 
she must be liked best by somebody, they had all 
started off in a regular stampede ; the young men, 
as bound in gallantry, all giving chase. Such 
sports I found to be common at country weddings ; 
but, though glad to escape from them, I never 
could find heart to preach them down or censure 
them in the manner that some of my graver charge 
desired me to do. Those inclined to them want 
the resources for entertaining conversation ; and if 
these rude sports are set beside the extravagance, 
the heartless flattery and envious criticisms of 
fashionable sdciety, a certain good fellowship about 
them shows them to advantage. 

Another case, although marked with great pro- 
priety in every other particular, had one feature 
that perplexed me amazingly, and caused me to 
leave all parties in somewhat of a quandary. 
There were two sisters to be married at the same 
time, and they had planned that in the ceremony 
they should stand together in the centre, and their 
grooms at either end of the row, and that both 
couple should be married by one and the same 


I was not told of their wish until the line 
It was a 


office. 
was formed and awaiting the charge. 
matter of course to answer “ certainly,” but to do 
it thus off hand was entirely another thing. The 
difficulty immediately occurred to me, and during 
all the introductory admonitions, I was cudgeling 
my brains to frame a sentence that should meet the 
case. 

Let me see—‘ Wilt thou Thomas take Sarah, 
and wilt thou John take Ellen to be your wedded 
wife,” &c., &c., and thus to go down that long 
formula in a donble shuffle, changing partners as 
in a contra dance! No, that wouldn’t do, the 
grammatical steps seemed rather awkward. Seve- 
ral forms came questionably to mind at once, but 
there was no time for selection—something, how- 
ever, must be said this very instant, and with a feel- 
ing of desperation out it came at a venture: “ Gen- 
tlemen, will you take these ladies to be your wedded 
wives,” &c. and then vice versa: “ Ladies, will 
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you take these gentlemen!” I believe the family 
arrangements were all made straight in the end, 
but it was warmly insisted upon during the even- 
ing that the ceremony only made two wives be- 
tween two, without any special appropriation. 

One case more must suffice for my chapter ; it 
was that of a negro wedding. ”T'was at the very 
coldest pinch of a severe Winter, and rather than 
risk freezing myself in a sleigh I walked out to the 
rendezvous, a distance of two miles. The house 
promised little comfort for such an evening, being 
a miserable ruin of a building, with the upper story 
open to the weather. I was punctual to the 
hour, but most of the friends, being servants in the 
village, were detained long after the appointed 
time. Charity, however, gave me patience, as I 
knew the habits of the race and how amazingly 
slow they get on in pinching weather. Meanwhile 
a waggish Jack of all trades who lived in the 
house undertook to show me great attention, and 
to relieve the tedium of waiting by his talk. The 
large cracked “ ten plate” stove was red hot when 
lentered and the room full of smoke, but no sooner 
was the parade of unwrapping me accomplished, 
than in went ‘stick after stick, while volumes of 
smoke rolled up in the face of the fireman, and 
spread in suffocating clouds through the room. In 
vain did I remonstrate with the fellow to stop him. 
He “ was fireman all last season on a steamboat 
in New York, and jist wanted to keep de hand 
in—dat’s all!” There was no helping the matter ; 
in spirit, Sambo was at his trade. But his super- 
abundant joility kept me good-natured in spite of 
myself. At length the company began to come. 
The arrival of each squad called forth about the 
same greeting and explosions. 

“ Whew! whew! golly gosh, how cold it is— 
shut de door da, quick.” 

“Gosh, what devil a smoke you have got here, 
Sambo. 

“ Witw! Gor am—” 

“Shee! hush.! hush! you d—n swearing da, 
don’t ye see de parson?” 

“ Ah, parson, how dy, sir? berry cold night dis, 
aies” 

While loud above all the hubbub was Sambo’s 
voice, “ Golly! if we don’t hab de steam up dis 
night!” and in went the wood again, and fresh 
clouds of smoke and cinders made it well nigh 
Egyptian darkness with us. 

By the time all were assembled, the steam was 
up with a vengeance, while the talking and guffaws 
waxed louder with the rising heat. The first en- 
tree from the chamber door fairly struck me aghast 
with affright. A spectral ourang-outang looking 
woman in shaw] and wrapper, with a flaming cap 
like a ruffled pillow-case, tottered into the room 
and with a frightful grin said faintly,“ Good even- 
ing, good evening all,” while “ good evening, Phillis, 
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good evening Mra. —— ” was loudly responded by 
the whole company. She then unfolded her shawl 
and showed us a little heir of misery three days 
old! She “ couldn’t stay to enjoy the evening,” 
but thought she “would make an effort to 
say how dy.” I give no fiction here—the poor 
workies of this hard world have no time to lose 
with infants) The bride and groom were very 
tardy. The truth was, they had come up from the 
village with the party and were “a fixing their- 
selves up in ’tother room.” Meanwhile rude jokes 
went round—started mainly by the fireman. “T’ll 
tell you what, parson, them niggers ’Il be so fright- 
ened when they come to stand up, that they ’ll 
turn white as a sheep,” and such like squibs, all of 
which created an outbreak. Finally they sang a 
camp-meeting song, and made all crack with the 
chorus. I was the only white face among them, 


and by this time I was eager enough to get out. : 


At length the pair entered, and despite the joke 
with which Sambo tried to confuse them, they 
took their places with commendable gravity. There 
was entire decorum through the service, and sup- 
posing that order was restored long enough for a 
word of counsel, I began by commending the 
seriousness of the parties in entering into this so- 
lemn engagement ; and among other things re- 
marked, “they prophesied that you would be 
frightened to stand up here, but I think you stood 
fire very well.” At this Sambo broke in: “ Yes, 
parson, I guess they’l! stand fire in this world bet- 
ter ’an they will in the next.” The gravity of 
bride and groom was ended ; they joining with the 
rest in a hearty laugh at this grand hit of the even- 
ing. While half a dozen of them were helping 
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me on with my overcoat and wrappers, there was 
a stir for another ceremony, which was the presen- 
tation to me of a package by the bridegroom’s 
friend. It was enveloped in half a sheet of white 
paper, tied with ribbon ; I thought at the time it 
was a piece of cake. 

On opening the package, afteryreaching home, 
and relating the events of the evening up to this 
point, we came, after taking off the envelope, to a 
roll of greasy paper stuck over with sugar, evi- 
dently the paper that had had cake in it; opening 
this we came to a very dirty bit of paper that 
smelt strong of tobacco, and on opening this, we 
came to a twenty-five cent piece, two ten cent 
pieces and four sixpences! This was the fee ; 
probably all the groom could muster at a contribu- 
tion, kept rolled up in his pocket for several days, 
it may be, then enveloped again by one of the 
company, and done up in style at last for the cere- 
mony of presentation. 

But the oddest part of the whole turned out the 
next day. As I stood by the post office, I noticed, 
among some negroes chopping wood, one whose 
grin and motions seemed to invite my atten- 
tion. 

His “ how dy, parson,” was particularly gracious. 
“Parson don’t know him to day, does he ?” said 
another. 

“ No, I have never seen him to speak to him 
before.” 

“ Why parson! you married him last night. 
But them clothes he had on wasn’t his—he bor- 
rowed everything he had on except his stockings, 
and he didn’t have none of them on!” 

The seventy cents fee was enormous. 
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Brine a wreath, a garland fair, 
Rose buds and lilies pale ; 
Twine them in her flowing hair 
Under the bridal veil. 
See—a blush is on her cheek— 
A soft light on her brow; 
List—her trembling accents speak 


In murmurs soft and low. 


Oh, bring a tear—a warm, fresh tear— 
Upgushing from the heart, 

And let a sigh of love, of foar, 
From the fond bosom start. 
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For she is now to bid farewell 
To mother, childhood’s home, 
And none may know or dare to tell 


What bitter hours may come. 


Bring a smile—a glad, bright smile— 
To light her on her way ; 

Whisper words of hope the while, 
To chase her doubts away. 

Bright and beautiful she stands 
Close by the loved one’s side ; 

He gently clasps her trembling hands, 
And smiles upon his bride. 
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MIDNIGHT GOSSIP.—NO. 1 





BY 


A BACHELOR, 





“ And this is in the night—most glorious night 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! ’”’—Byron. 


Ann so thinks half the world—at least the world 
of cities—and under the deep shadow of night is 
done half the business of life ; yes, more than half, 
for night planneth that which day doth but exe- 
cute. 

Night! There, are schemes for heaping up wealth 
and heaping up sin—times for merry making and 
for sorrowing—time to win the new love, time to 
sigh for the oldlove. What hath not night a time 
for? Day is short—it is past ere well begun, 
there is no time for half its work; but night! it 
hath a time for all things. The hours grow long- 
er—men’s wits sharpen—* thou wert not sent for 
slumber.” 

Ho, now! the lights are blazing, (reader I love 
a well lighted apartment,) two tall sperms—and 
the glare of the coal grate; and the little night 
lamp, that means to twinkle on when the other 
luminaries are extinguished, that is doing its best 
too, to chase the shadows. Then, for company— 
who callsa bachelor lonely? Have I not com- 
pany? Odd thoughts and quaint conceits, that 
lie sleeping in the broad glare of daylight, come 
forth now, embodied, grotesque, harlequin fanta- 
sies, and many things that at noon day were all 
wrapped in wisdom and great worth, now enter so 
poor and meagre, so begirt with mere gauze and 
tinsel and sham mightinese that I marvel they 
once seemed worth more. And many that prated 
then of glory, till the crowd echoed back glory, 
now come in, and move their lips in mummery of 
speech, but there is no sound or sense. Company! 
Have I not company on yon shelf by scores? On 
your left as you enter stand a long row of bards, 
heroes and sages, ready condescendingly to hold 
converse; some more loquacious repose on the 
sofa ; there are Elia and Coleridge and Hazlitt and 
Wilson, and more like them, and some fair ladies 
in poetry and prose. Nay, not prose! Women 
always write poetry ; whether it is printed in long 
lines or short, whether it rhymes or not, still it is 
poetry ; from Mrs Ellis’s poetry of life, up and 
down, right and left. They are poetry them- 
selves; they live, like Marley’s ghost, in an atmos- 
phere of their own, an atmosphere of poetry. 
How could they write prose ? 
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{ panions of thy boyhood. 


But “ too much wisdom is folly,” one cares not 
always for wise talk, and reader, I dare say some 
foolish little words thou hast once heard were 
sweeter than all the lore of Greece and Rome; and 
some forms steal on thy solitude—some perhaps 
thou wouldst fain banish—how they glide in when 
the bustle of the day is over! The crowd have 
left thee, the money making and the fame hunting 
are over, and the little finale of sham pleasure at 
the close, has perhaps crept far into the hours of 
morning; it matters not to these nocturnals, it 
suffices that thou art al@ne at last ; the last good 
night has been said, the last laugh died away in 
distance—thou art alone—and lo, they come! 

And who thus comes to thee reader? let me 
guess—nay, rather let me tell true. Thy sunlit 
hours have passed in the tumult of life ; there have 
been strife and emulation and ambition, and it 
may have been expediency, and intriguing and 
deceptions, and a weary sighing for that which 
satisfieth not, and a struggling for that which 
perisheth. 

But night is here; the contest has for a brief 
space ended, and victor or vanquished, thought 
retreats from the field of action, and finds—what ? 
Lo, now, one by one come before thee the com- 

Not by chance at such 
a time, ut in obedience to laws which sway the 
ey mind. Thou didst seek in the crowd 
of men that which was to be found not there— 
that which thou didst leave at the threshold of 
existence, and lo! by contrast in this lone hour it 
hath come back to thee! Pleasant faces and warm 
hearts, and pure impulses and unselfish aims. 
Joyous voices, born of the sincerity of truth, 
almost thou canst hear them—nay, thou dost hear 
them and obey their call and join the sport and 
frolic ; and thy step is on the green sward beneath 
the knotty old trees that rock as they were wont 
of yore in the breeze. And one by one the whole 
group gather there as of old—not one is missing. 
He of the loud laugh and friendly grasp, with feel- 
ings not too nice that thou must mince each word ; 
and he too, that with his mother’s features wore 
his mother’s gentle spirit—they are all there and 
thou in the midst art one of them ; and then 
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“ How lone the deep half uttered sigh 
As the bright vision passes by.” 


How thou dost step back again into the clay tene- 
ment of limbs thy spirit now knows as its abiding 
place—that clod, so worn and battered by time 
and contests, that it sickens at the companionship ! 

Thy body grows old ; thy soul, that spark and 
portion of the immortal, is young, and will be young 
forever. Its clay envelope has wearied it ; it hath 
so many hourly wants to be satisfied ; so many ail- 
ments and wearinesses to be cared for ; no wonder 
the soul fainteth by day, and when at last, it hath, 
by many cunning contrivances, bolstered it up year 
after year, and striven with its infirmities, and 
devised compensations for its imperfections, and it 
becometh, despite all, a thing jarring and des- 
cordant and unsightly—then the immortal flitteth 
to another sphere, and that which was its home 
falls and mingles with its native earth—and this 
is death. 

Reader, hast thou not another midnight guest— 
one that comes ever alone? For sure as thou art 
son or daughter of Adam, thou hast a phantom 
“ which is thy destiny.” @ 

“ That strong necessity of loving something,” 
hath conjured up some image of perfection; aye, 
even though wrought of materials which to an 
indifferent observer might seem hard to work 
upon—but there it stands ever. 

* T could not love a widower,” said a fair friend. 

‘‘ And why not, lady?” 

“ Ah, I must be first and alone in a heart!” 

Alas for life’s pleasant delusions; who can tell 
what isina heart? A strange guest sometimes 
sits there on its throne, or lurks in a by-corner, to 
come up when least expected. Nay, some have 
even said that in those singular little storms 
which at times obscure the heavens of connubial 
happiness, (for bachelor as we be, we always 
looked on matrimony as perfect happipess,) I 
say in those odd little storms, up starts Tn some 
corner of the troubled heart this aforesaid little 
image, so sweet, so good, so smiling—and then 
Lord Byron’s treasonable lines, 

“ Hadst thou been mine,” &c., &c. 


His lordship should have been cashiered for indi- 


ting these very lines. 

Not all, it is true, are equally favored with these 
aerial calls; the happy proprietor of wife and 
children, particularly if the first is affectionate, 
and the last noisy, has little space for spectres; but 
to a lone bachelor, (as I,) with something of a 
taste for goblin company, their name is legion. 

Midnight visitants, intangible, spiritual—where 
live ye all through the long glaring hours of sun- 
light? Ye are then as if ye never were ; then 
back ye come, faithful and vividly, as if we had 
never parted ! 

Among those who to mine especial vision rise 
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thus, is one little aged pale face, and bended form, 
claiming by love, if not by blood, relationship, 
with the superadded cognomen of Aunt Bridget. 
She was to my years of boyhood not only the star- 
light, but the whole firmament of stars, with a 
humor so diversified, an invention so exhaustless, 
and a kindness so unbounded, that whatever the 
emergency, it was but to resort to Aunt Bridget to 
find consolation and aid. In memory she wasa per- 
fect walking library of all she had ever seen or heard. 
I cannot say read, for reading was not in vogue 
in Aunt Bridget’s youthful days; but she had lived 
through that eventful period, the American revo- 
lution, and her tenacious memory had hoarded, 
from its side scenes and underplots, incidents 
enough for a library of modern novels. Pleasant 
reminiscences they were, and the time is long 
past, and few such chroniclers are to be found— 
but even now I love to steal to the side of these 
hoary prosers and guile them into tales of all they 
saw and suffered. 

Aunt Bridget had in those days a host of female 
friends—all young ladies with very tender hearts, 
who each mourned some swain 

** 'T’o the wars gone, 

While his lady-love sat 

In her bower alone.” 
And a detail of their grievances was more touch- 
ing than the whole Deelaration of Independance 
put together. She had her peculiar woe besides 
in the shape of a young Dutchman, whose estate 
joined her own on the beautiful banks of the Hud- 
son. He had possessed himself of her soft heart 
prior to national hostilities; but when war was 
declared, he had chosen to become that perverse 
thing—-a tory. Politics had no part in Aunt 
Bridget’s account, but her friends looked on mat- 
ters in another light, and from the moment that 
Diedrick Von S ..... promulgated his traitorous 
creed, he was forbidden to step foot over the 
threshold of his more patriotic neighbor. 

Whether he patiently acquiesced in the decree, 
or whether he shared the grief of his lady-love, 
remains forever a mystery. It was a part of the 
story always lightly touched on by the maidenly 
narrator. Perhaps there were meetings and part- 
ings too sacred to be unveiled to mere idle curiosity, 
even after such a lapse of time ; or perhaps (what 
I confess, to men’s shame, is more probable) the ex- 
citement of stirring events absorbed in him all 
softer feelings, and “le grand passion ” was with 
Diedrick, 

“ But of his life a thing apart,” 
while it was Aunt Bridget’s “ whole existence.” 

We can hardly conceive in these blue-stocking 
days what havoc love made in former times with 
a female heart; woman has laterly invaded the 
stores of science hitherto kept for man’s exclusive 
use, and found in knowledge and consequently 
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ambition, specifics which solace for the whimsies 
of the little god; but it was very different in 
the reign of thread and needle, when queen- 
stitch and embroidery left thoughts free to wander, 
and Mr. Irving’s touching tales of broken hearts 
are all, without doubt, gathered from thag period. 
It was delightful to hear the old lady, wit an elo- 
quence which only a sense of the importance of the 
matter could give, dwell on the cases which came 
under her immediate observation. Even at this 
moment she is before me as then; that pale wrin- 
kled face and mild little blue eye, living again in 
scenes long, long past—holding converse in thought 
with those long since gone to the world of shadows 
—and rejoicing above all in so patient a listener 
as myself. 

One of her favorite themes was an odd story of 
a little romp, (who, by the way, deserved a better 
fate,) and although in repeating it I fail in her 
graphic description, I promise to adhere to histori- 
cal truth. There was a gentleman in the case, of 
course, and unlike most such tales, the wedding 
day came, or ought to have come, at the beginning 
of the story. They had threaded the narrow 
ways of courtship, admiration, flirtation, and all 
that, and the whole neighborhood were looking 
forward with delight to the bridal festivities, which 
in a few weeks were to follow. Swains dream- 
ed of wives and damsels of husbands, under 
the unfailing rule that one wedding always 
brings three more ; the dominie dreamed of his 
fee, and his pious little wife had long since dreamed 
of investing the windfall in that for which her 
heart most yearned—a new white cardinal. 

Things were in this pleasant train, when one 
clear moonlight evening a group of their mutual 
friends gathered on the porch of the Haslewood 
house, and the centre of the group were the lovers. 
No two were more fitting and yet more unlike. 
She was a merry, happy creature, always foremost 
in a frolic, and ready with a laugh; while his 
more serious temperament, like a sombre lanuscape, 
lighted up in the sunshine of her gayety. Pity 
that happy heart was so saddened, and all from a 
mere whim ! 

Among the personal adornments of the gentle- 
man, there was according to the fashion of the 
day, an enormous queue, or in other words, reader, 
a mass of long hair, braided and twisted, and 
bound tight about with black ribbon, pending from 
the back part of his cranium. Whether the feel- 
ing was felt or feigned, the lady thought fit that 
night to express a sudden and uncontrollable aver- 
sion to this appendage, which nothing could 
appease, she said, but its being cut from a head 
whose good sense she declared was belied by such 
an ornament. In vain she argued—the gentle- 
man had his own tastes. From badinage, things 
grew serious—the lady iasisted—the gentleman 
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remonstrated, till, in a fit of half merriment, half 
serious, she seized a scissors, and with one clip sev- 
ered that glory of his soul—the noxious, yet 
innocent queue / 

The shorn knight, either from being stunned 
with surprise, or from his habitually deliberate 
way of doing all things, stood full five minutes 
motionless, ere he broke the sepulchral silence 
which reigned around. His speech then was la- 
conic, but quite comprehensible ; and its four little 
words fell on the heart of that frolicsome maiden 
like its death knell—we meet no more! Ere res- 
ponse could be formed he had disappeared. Then 
some whispered, and some called it a joke, and 
the fair perpetrator tried to laugh—but there was 
no more gaiety on the porch of Haslewood that 
night. 

It was the spring time of 1778, and the sounds 
of war were deepening in every direction. Ship 
after ship had landed its well equipped regiments 
on our shores, and a host half fed and half clothed 
had gathered to oppose them. Some saw in the 
fagure success, glory and a new nation, while 
others read only disgrace and a few stout ropes; 
and so individuals shaped their course to this side 
or that. But there is in war as in peace, a mass 
of human beings, who (as it were) fall into the 
current of passing events and are borne along 
without any precise volition of their own; and 
thus it was with our hero; and it is quite doubtful 
whether he cared a straw for England or America, 
when he marched off, the morning after his discom- 
fiture, the dismemberment of his queue, to join 
the camp of his countrymen in arms. 

He had really gone then—but whither, no one 
knew. Some declared that his disappearance was 
all stratagem ; that he had been seen about his 
usual haunts, hiding his diminished head, and 
would in due time re-appear. But not so, anda 
few weeks removed all doubt and conjecture. 
There were news from afar, far in the south; the 
tale of a glorious victory achieved, and foremost in 
the list of bravery stood the name of the lost 
lover. He had made a sortie at the moment when 
success seemed most doubtful, Ais hand had point- 
ed the most deadiy cannon, Ais shout had cheered 
on the saddened troop, and fame now rewarded 
his toils. 

But what was it all to her—the forsaken one? 
No kind word, no line came to her pining heart. 
Others talked of his bravery, and week after week 
passed in that’ 

“ Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 

She shunned by degrees the little circle which 
met to mingle hopes and fears, for she had ceased 
to hope ; her light step and merry laugh were gone, 
and she glided about so slow and noiselessly, she 
seemed the inhabitant of another world. If he 
wrote, the letter arrived not-—if he was only devis- 
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ing temporary sorrow for that warm heart, he mis- ; gallant officer ; and when, in after years, with lau- 
rels on his brow, he turned coldly and carelessly 
from the many fair ones that courted his smile, 
only a very few remembered the tale of his early 
life, and deemed his thoughts were even then 
stealing jack to one that had loved him there 


calculated its intensity of suffering, “ and just 
three months precisely,” said Aunt Bridget, “ from 
that unfortunate evening we carried her to the 
grave—as true a one as ever died for love !” 
Gentle reader! I have told you a true story 
Few knew the pique which first sent to arms a 
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“ Not wisely, but too well.” 





THE PRINT COLORER’S LAMENT. 


BY JOHN HH. 


* Pp 

When a little boy, I was sent to school, 

And after that to college ; 
So that my curly head is full 

Of divers kinds of knowledge. 
Yet though for nobler purpose fit, 
By lore acquired and mother-wit, 
Dame Fortune, that mad, cross-grained wench, aa 
Has fastened me down to a table and bench, 
Where, from breakfast time till I go to bed, 
Great piles of lithographs, high as your head, 

Before me stand ; 

While, brush in hand, 
And surrounded by saucers of various tints, 
I must bend to the labor of coloring prints! 
And since the work drags till it seems, my friend, 
As if it had lost its latter end, 
I’ve leisure to brush my learning never 
Although I’ve a brush in my hand forever. 
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E’en mixing the color is no slight job ; 
“ Aye! there’s the rub!”’ 
I’ve mixed for this everlasting daub - 
Enough to fill up a good-sized tub ; 
And laid it on, when, by my crown! 
I'd a great deal rather have laid it down. 
Still “ paint, paint. paint!”’ is the hue and cry, 
Until at length, so weary am I, 
That every fresh hue Iam ready to cry! 


When I began upon the green, 
I was but green, I own; 

And with a careless hand and tongue 
I let the fact be known. 

But with the shadows, thick laid on, 
Experience came; and, mark ! 

When to the deepest shades I came, 
I knew how to keep dark. 


To rosy tints condemned for weeks, 

No wonder that my once rosy cheeks 
Quite thin and pale have grown; 

For putting the pink on the roses’ face 
Has taken the red from my own. 


From day to day, 
I sigh away, 
To melancholy thoughts a prey ; 
For when toiling for months on the azure hues, 
How can I choose 
But get the blues ? 
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The yellow adds no yellow boys 
To my smal! stock of pelf; 
And I’ve been doing browns until 

I am done brown myself, 


So that often to myself I say, 
Through the long day's weary hours : 
‘* My path of life is a thorny path, 


Though strewed so thick with flowers.” 


Our troops, you know, 

In Mexico, 
Have bravely met and thrashed the foe ; 
Three days they fought at Monterey, 
And, in the fierce and fata! fray, 
A thousand Mexicans did slay. 
Now I myshare of the glory crave, 
A soldier steady, true and brave ; 
For, during this long and desperate fight, 
I forsook not my colors, day or night. 


Now poor Tom Hood tells a pitiful tale 
Of a maiden forlorn, and hungry, and pale, 
Who had no time for gadding about 

Nor an hour for social chat 


Whose whole life long was but “ sew-sew,” 
And bade fair to be short at that ; 
And what still worse in a maiden's eyes is, 
Although on shirts of all sorts and sizes 

She spent so many years of stitches, 


She conid ne’er have a chance for wearing the sonar 


Yet my predicament is worse, 

To all appearances, than hers. 

Now this is no joke, indeed it ain’t ; 

I've too much color for my complaint, 
While for hers no color at all could be seen ; 
(That is, provided the shirts were clean.) 


Nor is it enough that, day by day, 
I lose my flesh and toil away, 
With pocket never fuller ; 
That close confinement makes me ill, 
And with declining health, that still, 
My wit grows daily duller: 
My vote they mean to take away, 
Because that nuw, the rascals say, 
Tama manof color! 


Now, oh ye stars, look down in pity, _ 
Be melted by my mournful ditty ; 
Give me some business to my taste, 
Nor let me waste, 
Ye heavenly powers, 
The flower of my age on fruitless flowers! 
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OUT OF BUSINESS. 





BY “F. E. F.” AUTHOR OF “ THE FASHIONABLE DAUGHTER AND UNFASHIONABLE PARENTS,” &c. 


“More life, and fuller, ’tis we want.”—-ALrrep Tennyson. 


“ Tue Italian Opera opens to-morrow night,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Warren. “Oh! Charles, we must 
go.” 

“ To-morrow is packet night,” answered her 


husband. “Is tea almost ready?” 
“ Packet night,” repeated Mrs. Warren, a little 
peevishly. “It seems to me it is always ‘ packet 


night’ when I want to go any where.” But, as 
she looked up from the paper she held in her hand, 
she saw her husband looking so pale and fatigued 
that her tone changed immediately, as she said, 
kindly, 

“ You seem tired, Charles, 
very busy to-day?” 

“ Pye not been off my feet since I left home,” he 
answered, somewhat gruffly. 

Mrs. Warren, rang hastily for tea, trusting that 
her husband would feel refreshed as well as better 
tempered after it was over ; and, giving one sigh 
to the opera, she laid the paper aside. 

The tea things soon appeared, and after having 
despatched two or three cups, ‘ with cream and 
sugar soft and sweet,’ Mr. Warren said, more good- 
naturedly, 

“T am sorry I cannot go with you to-morrow, 
as you seem to have set your heart upon this opera. 
Perhaps one of your brothers would take you.” 

“ | would rather wait for some evening when you 
are disengaged,” she replied. 

“ As you please ; but then you must postpone it 
indefinitely, I fear, for the press of business is so 
great just now that I do not know when I can 
have an evening to bestow upon you ;” and so say- 
ing, Mr. Warren threw himself upon the sofa, and 
in less than ten minutes was fast asleep. 

Mrs. Warren gazed sorrowful!y upon the pale 
and haggard countenance of her sleeping husband, 
and softly shading the light from his eyes, she sat 
down to read. The book was soon tossed aside, 
however, for a continuance of bad weather having 
confined her to the house for some time, she had 
read until that—her usually unfailing resource 
against ennui—had given way, and, rising from 
her seat, she paced the room for half an hour, turn- 
ing her eyes from time to time upon her husband, 
hoping he might soon wake and cheer the evening 
with some conyersation. But he slept on; and 
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she, soon wearying of her thoughts, threw herself 
upon the opposite sofa, and was happy enough in 
a few minutes to forget herself in a doze. 

And thus the master and mistress of one of the 
handsomest establishments in the city were sleep- 
ing before ten o’clock; he from exhaustion—she 
from ennui. 

The striking of the elegant French clock upon 
the mantel piece soon roused Mrs. Warren from 
her nap, and, starting quickly from the sofa, sup- 
posing it must be midnight, she looked at her 
watch, and saw with surprise it was only half past 
ten. In her quick movement she had thrown down 
a chair, which waked her husband, who, yawning 
sleepily, said, 

“Tsit almost bed time? Iam very tired.” 

“Come, come, wake up,” replied his wife, “ I 
have something to tell you. Your old friend Clen- 
denning is intown. He has brought his wife with 
him. Will you call with me to see them to-mor- 
row?” 

“Oh! is Clendenning in town?” he exclaimed. 
“ T should be very glad to see him ; but I cannot 
call to-morrow.” 

“ Well, the day after, then ?” she said. 
pose you will wish to ask them to dinner.” 

“ Certainly; but I shall be too busy to promise 
to call even day after to-morrow, or indeed any day 
this week. You can leave my card.” 

“That will do very well if they are out,” she 
replied. “ But that they won’t be. Country peo- 
ple are always ‘at home ;’ they like to see every- 
body.” 

“ Then make an apology for me,” he continued. 

« Oh, that'll never do,” she replied ; “‘ Clenden- 
ning would look upon it as an air, and be offended. 
Indeed, you must call. We can go in the even- 
ing.” 

“ Did I not tell you it was packet night?” he 
said, impatiently. “ Were he my own father I 
could not call this week.” 

« Well,” she replied, “ as you please ; but Clen- 
denning will never believe that a man of your for- 
tune has not time to pay a friendly visit.” 

“J dare say,” he rejoined, a little contemptu- 
ously ; “country people never know the value of 
time.” 


“T sup- 
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they know it better than we do. For what is the 
value of either time or wealth, if it must be spent 
as youspend it. Toil, toil—without enjoyment or 
improvement or relaxation. Ah! Charles, when 
will you give up basiness? ” 

“ Oh, sometime or other,” he replied, carelessly. 

“ Why not now ?” she continued, imploringly. 

“ For more reasons than I can give or you un- 
derstand just now,” he said, smiling goodnaturedly. 
“ You women seem to think we can withdraw from 
business at any minute. It’s not as easy for me 
to stop working as it is for you to stop singing or 
playing, I assure you ; though you don’t seem to be 
aware of the difference. If the locomotive stops 
too suddenly it is very apt to throw the whole train 
off the track ; don’t you know that, my pretty little 
wife ?” 

“ A very good simile, my love; for really the 
locomotive leads about as agreeable a life as you do. 
But, Charles, you have often promised me you 
would withdraw when you had made a compe- 
tency, and Lam sure I don’t want to be rich.” 

“ No,” said he, smiling, “ you don’t want to be 
rich ; only you want, I suppose, a handsome house 
and furniture, and your carriage, &c. You don’t 
care for money—only money’s worth. You are 
very reasonable, I know,” he continued, laughing. 

“Indeed I am,” she said, earnestly. If you 
would only believe me. I do not deny that this 
house and all the comforts you surround me with 
are sources of enjoyment; but oh, how gladly 
would I give them up to have my husband once 
more to myself. Have you not—are you not, toil- 
ing at the expense of everything that makes life 
desirable? Your health is breaking down solely 
for the want of rest for both mind and body. You 
have a fine library; but when have you time to 
read? You once loved music ; but you have not 
an hour, as you say, to throw away uponit. And 
then you talk of the value of time! Dear Charles, 
money is a means, notanend. Do, do, withdraw 
as soon as youcan. Why not this season as well 
as any other?” 

« Dear child,” he answered, “ you don’t know 
what you are talking of. Business never was so 
brisk as it isnow. Why,my love, I have made 
more this last season than I have realized for three 
years previous.” 

“ Ah, so it is,” she replied, shaking her head. 
“ Sometimes you say the times are too hard, it is out 
of the question; then again, too prosperous—and 
yet you say you will, some time or other.” 

“ Well, I will,” he replied, hastily. “ And now 
about the Clendennings. Ask them to dinner here 
on Sunday.” 

“ Sunday ! ” repeated Mrs. Warren. 

“Yes,” he answered, impatiently. “It is as 
good a day as any other. At all events it’s the 
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“ Indeed, my dear,” replied his wife, “I think 
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only one when I am sure of dining at home. So 
ask them then or not at all, as youlike best. They 
are quiet people, and don’t expect a party.” 

“ They’ll expect a party just because they are 
quiet people,” returned Mrs. Warren. “ What do 
you think brings them to town, if it is not to see 
all the fine things they can? Why to dine here is 
one of the events of Mrs. Clendenning’s life. She 
has quiet enough at home.” 

“Tam sorry to disappoint her this time,” said 
Mr. Warren, laughing. “ But arrange it as you 
will. Only don’t count on me for any day but 
Sunday.” 

Mrs. Warren consequently made her call and 
gave her invitation without her husband, but she 
could not help blushing as she made his apology, 
for she saw evidently that Mr. Clendenning did not 
believe a word of it, and only looked upon the 
whole as a get off from the hospitalities he deemed 
their due. In fact, he was on the point of declin- 
ing, but an apprehensive, appealing look from his 
wife checked him, for, as Mrs. Warren had said, 
a dinner at her house was one of Mrs. Clenden- 
ning’s grand events ; and so reluctantly he let her 
accept the invitation. 

They were received, however, with such true 
hospitality and warmth by the Warrens that they 
soon felt they had nothing to complain of on the 
score of feeling from their city friends. The gen- 
tlemen had not met for some years, and each gazed 
at the other with surprise. The calm, placid 
countenance, the air of health and even youth, 
astonished Mr. Warren in his friend; while Clen- 
denning marked the harassed and anxious expres- 
sion, and the lines of premature age stamped on the 
features of the other with pity and surprise. ‘That 
one so prosperous was so pale and haggard, gave 
him a new view of business life. If he had some- 
times been inclined to repine when hearing at a 
distance of his friend’s apparently more bnilliant 
career, that he had chosen the lot of a simple 
country gentleman, he now felt fully satisfied with 
the path he had chosen. 

Mrs. Clendenning, however, was not quite so 
philosophic. She looked upon the rich furniture, 
the lofty ceilings, the stamp of wealth all bore 
around her and sighed. 

She gazed, too, upon Mrs. Warren, whose natu- 
ral grace and beauty were embellished by a toilette 
as elegant as it was simple ; and as she looked, 
felt herself every minute growing more dowdy and 
vulgar—and where was the secret? Had she not 
put on the newest and finest she had? And she 
had been shopping ever since she had come to 
town ! 

Mrs. Clendenning had probably never even 
heard the word over dressed, or she might have 


fathomed the mystery. 
In fact the elegance of the whole establishment 
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would have struck even painfully upon her “ fresh 
feeling,” had it not been for the agreeable recol- 
lection ever present to her mind, of the pleasure in 
store for her when she rehearsed it all to her friend 
Mrs. Stubbs, :her next country neighbor,) for Mrs. 
Stubbs’s city acquaintances moved in quite a dif- 
ferent circle from that Mrs Warren graced. Then 
indeed *Mrs. Warren’s wealth and fashion would 
become a part of herself, a personal property, as 
it were, adding nota little to her own consequence. 

The day passed pleasantly ; and, as they were 
parting, Clendenning said, 

“JT wish, Warren, you would purchase in our 
part of the country.” 

“JT should be tempted to,” replied Mr. Warren, 
carelessly, “ if I could break off here. Country 
life certainly agrees with you. I think, Mary,” he 
said, turning to his wife, ‘‘Clendenning must 
have some secret for preserving youth.” 

“ Active habits and an easy mind, Warren,” re- 
plied the other, smiling, ‘‘ ensure health, though 
not wealth. Letter try it.” 

“Thank you; I wish I could.” And the friends 
parted cordially, quite unsuspicious of the pity felt 
on the one side, and a something very much ap- 
proaching to contempt on the other, for the differ- 
ent paths they had chosen. 

“ What a life Warren leads!” exclaimed Mr. 
Clendenning, as he drove from the house. “I 
would as lief be on the tread-mill.” 

‘* What a life his wife leads!” sighed Mrs. Clen- 
denning. “ More alive to externals than her hus- 
band.” 

«“ A man might as well be buried alive,’ was the 
remark vouchsafed on the part of Mr. Warren, 
“as burrow in the country, as Clendenning does. 
And what a little dowdy his wife is.” 

“They do want elegance, certainly,” replied 
Mrs. Warren. “ But they are so fresh and full of 
spirit that they struck me very pleasantly. Every 
thing seemed such a source of enjoyment. Do you 
know I quite envied Mrs. Clendenning—her hus- 
band and herself appeared so occupied with the 
same subject ; and then they are so interested in 
general topics. I think in the country intelligent 
people take a wider view of things than we do in 
the city. While Clendenning was talking to you 
I was thinking how much more rational a life they 
lead than we do.” 

“ You think you are born to feed chickens and 
pigs,do you?” said her husband, laughing. “ De- 
pend upon it, you would be heartily tired of it be- 
fore long.” 

‘‘T have no wish to try it,” she replied. I am 
quite content with my lot here—or would be, if 
you were out of business.’ 

“Well, well ; that happy time will come yet. 
Be patient and I promise you to take the first good 
opportunity of withdrawing.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Lorsqu’ Eve eut gouté du fruit de Varbre de 
science, ce qu’ Adam eut de mieux faire humaine- 
ment parlant fut d’y mordre a son tour.”—Brr- 
NARD. 


Mr. Warren’s career had been that of the ordi- 
nary run of American merchants, with more than 
the ordinary share of success. He had entered the 
counting-house a mere lad, just from school, and 
his untiring industry and energy had gained him 
the confidence and good will of his employers ; 
and well they might, for his head, heart and soul 
were in “the house.” Morning, noon and night 
were his thoughts and time devoted to one pursuit ; 
and his reward was his being included, in the 
course of some years, in that mysterious “ Co.,” so 
important in the eyes of young merchants. 

The pleasure, therefore, of “ getting on,” had 
been hitherto the only one allowed his youth. His 
manhood had one bright gleam of happiness—his 
marriage. Chance had thrown him in the way of 
Mary Stewart, then in the earliest blush of youth 
and beauty and pride of accomplishments, and 
his heart died within him; for what had he to 
offer? Neither house nor lands, for he had yet 
his fortune to make, and moreover, he felt, for the 
first time in his life, his inferiority in point of ele- 
gant and cultivated tastes. ‘The world of poetry 
in which she lived was a new world to him. But 
he was not used to yield his point, and while he 
admired the graceful accomplishments of the youth- 
ful beauty he followed from one brilliant scene to 
another, he frankly acknowledged and Jamented 
over the opportunities he had been denied or lost ; 
and she, admiring the resolution and energy of 
character that distinguished the young merchant 
from the gay idlers around her, believed he only 
wanted opportunity and the companionship of the 
gifted and cultivated, to develop talents and tastes 
congenial to her own. In short she fell in love, 
and fancied she could give him all he wanted. 

A common mistake with women, and one that 
seems to have a strong charm to their imagina- 
tions, this idea of educating grown men and wo- 
men, is to my mind a “ popular fallacy.” Some- 
thing may be done, but I would not advise any one 
to try it. 

However, Charles Warren won his bride ; and 
then, on the plea of business and necessity, that 
most “‘ unspiritual god,” plunged into the counting 
house as wholly as if he had never emerged from 
it, quite forgetful of the longing for “ higher things,” 
of which he had but lately talked so much. But 
habit and education were stronger than these newly 
awakened tastes, which were turned off to a more 
“convenient season.” And the young wife, full 
of romance and poetry, consigned to the care 
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of small means and the occupation of her family. 
Her devotion to her husband precluded al! repin- 
ing, however ; indeed, there was a sort of romance 
thrown over her privations by her own warm heart 
and bright imagination, that lent even a charm to 
all her little economies; and there was ever the 
hope of soon attaining that point of competency at 
which her husband would relax, if not withdraw 
from business, and begin to live. But“ hope,” like 
the bird in the story, “ ever flittéd before ;” and 
the time had long passed since what Mr. Warren 
would once have deemed competency had been 
gained, and he yet worked harder than ever. With 
his fortune grew his ambition, and something of 
the gambler’s excitement in the pursuit lent an 
interest to the life his wife did not comprehend. 
She still labored under the illusion in which she 
had married—that her husband was sacrificing his 
tastes to what he deemed duty or necessity. 

Freed by their increasing prosperity from the 
petty cares that had occupied the early years of her 
married life ; her boy at school and her girl sur- 
rounded by masters, she now awoke to the elegant 
taste and cultivated talent that had lain dormant 
so long. Music, in which she was a proficient, 
and which had once been her passion, resumed its 
sway, and she could not hear of operas or prima 
donnas without an impatient yearning toward her 
once favorite amusement. 

Surrounded by every luxury, she was pining w.th 
ennui. She had house and furniture, carriage and 
dress—every thing that money could procure—all 
the externals of enjoyment—but the spirit, how 
dull! She might pay visits in the morning and 
gossip as much as she liked, or she might stay at 
home and read if she preferred it. Once ina while 
she went to a crowded assembly, for her husband’s 
pride of wealth took pleasure in seeing her take 
her place among the rich and gay, and in occasion- 
ally throwing open his splendid mansion to some 
five hundred of the “upper ten thousand.” But 
society, in the best sense of the term,she saw none ; 
for the spending two hours against the wall among 
a dozen matrons, who are looking after their daugh- 
ters or criticising those of their neighbors, can 
hardly be called society—and as Mrs. Warren was 
too young for a mother’s interest in the scene and 
two old for a dancer’s, the evenings thus passed 
were, if any thing, more irksome than those spent 
at home, as the one we have described in the com- 
mencement of this story. 

“In season and out of season,” therefore, she 
had urged her husband to retire from business ; 
and although he constantly promised he would 
she began almost to despair of his ever fulfilling 
his promise, when one of those political changes of 
which our merchants are ever complaining dark- 
ened the commercial homzon, Mr. Warren, in 
alarm and disgust, resolved at once to retire. 
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Mrs. Warren wasenchanted, and Mr. W. having 
naturally looked forward to the period of his free- 
d)nas the commencement of his enjoyment, sup- 
posed he wasso too. There was some excitement 
in the winding up, and when that was overand he 
was fairly released, he was certainly somewhat 
restless. But that, Mrs. Warren thought, would 
soon wear off, as he became accustomed to the 
change and got interested in other subjects For 
herself, she was full of schemes of pleasure, and 
he listened and approved all she proposed. She 
was now to go to the opera as often as she pleased, 
and have charming little dinners and agreeable 
suppers, and travel, and do a thousand things for 
which there had never been any time before. As 
for the opera a box for the season wa:. actually en- 
gaged! 

Mr. Warren accompanied his wife the first two 
evenings ; but she was disappointed to find him 
yawning as she turned for a look of sympathetic 
pleasure at some of the most exquisite passages. 

“You have not heard this music enough,” she 
said, ‘ to feel it entirely. No composition grows 
more upon you, I think, than this one dues.” 

‘“‘ Probably,” he answered, carelessly, not quite 
understanding what she was talking about, for of 
music as a science he had not the smallest com- 
prehension. 

“Where are you going?” he asked a tew even- 
ings after, as she rang to order the carriage. 

“ It is opera night, you know.” 

“Oh, is it? What do they play ?” he inquired 

** Semiramide,” she replied. 

“* Why, that’s the same thing we saw the other 
night,” he remarked, almost indignantly. 

* Yes. I hope it will have a good run,” she re- 
plied, animatedly. ‘ It seems to me more exqui- 
site every time | hear it.” 

He did not answer fora moment, and then said, 

“As Frank goes with you, you do not care 
about my going, do you!” 

She looked up, surprised, and asked, anxiously, 

‘* What isthe matter?) Do younot feel well?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly ; only a little lazy. Ill 
join you before the first act is over.” 

But he did not join her. When she came home 
she found him asleep upon the sofa, according to 
the old custom. 

“ How long do they mean to continue playing 
that confounded Semiramide ? ” he asked, about a 
fortnight after ; for “ opera nights” were now be- 
coming an infinitely greater evil to him than 
“ packet night ” had ever been to her. 

“ Until the middle of the season, I believe,” she 
replied ; “they are only to bring out three operas, 
and this is the second you know.” 

“Only three! ’Pon my word, we pay pretty 
well for our box, then!” he exclaimed. ‘ Who 
wants to see the same old play forever?” 
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‘No one,” she replied, “‘ but music is different, 
you know. Indeed, I never fully relish an opera 
until I have heard it half a dozen times.” 

“‘Then IT fear I shall never relish one,” he re- 
plied, “ for Iam confoundedly tired of this Semi- 
ramide.” 

She feared so too. The conviction had been 
slowly dawning on her mind for some time, and 
now he settled the fact—he had no taste for mu- 
sic ; “ at least for scientific music,” she said to her- 
self; “ he is fond of simple airs ;” remembering how 
in their earlier days he had hung over her piano ; 
and since, (when they had company) that he often 
asked her to sing. So she now turned to her in- 
strument again to charm his evenings as of old. 
But as she finished her song and turned for his 
approbation, she found him quietly reading the 
newspaper. Somewhat mortified she left her seat; 
but he did not seem any more aware of her silence 
than he had been of her music. She rather fell 
into the habit, however, of playing in the evening, 
until he said, one night, somewhat impatiently, 

“‘T wish, Mary, you would practice in the morn- 
ing. I do hate so to hear the piano going forever,” 

Deeply mortified, she closed it at once, and 
abandoned for the future that branch at least of her 
husband's education. 

With regard to society she did not fare much 
better. Her husband’s pursuits had not led him 
among the cultivated and literary, whom it had 
been her favorite idea to draw in easy social inter- 
course around their table, and she took no interest 
in the few with whom his business habits had led 
him to form an intimacy ; she made several ef- 
forts to draw those distinguished for talent or ac- 
quirement to her house ; but a dull, stiff dinner 
was all she achieved. Mr. Warren did not enjoy 
finding himself reduced toa cypher at his own 
table, which he was when among those whose con- 
versation took a wider scope than he was accus- 
tomed to in his beaten track of business and the 
money market. 

And when the master of the house is not at ease 
no one else can be atease. In short it was a failure. 
Mrs. Warren was again disappointed ; and morti- 
fied beside, to find how limited were her husband’s 
resources. But that wasnot all. Time, (now that 
he had it,) hung heavy on hishands. He did not 
read; and when she offered to read to him he 
yawned or fell asleep. That he was ennuyé was 
not even all. He grew fidgety (that worst of 
petty evilsin the domestic circle). He wanted to 
know every thing—who rang the bell and what 
they wanted—why the man servant was out, and 
what his wife had sent him for, and in short hav- 
ing nothing to do, and no power of amusing him- 
self, he meddled. He came in, moreover, to see 
all the morning company, whether male or female, 
old or young, no matter who, and, manlike, took 
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most of the talk to himself. 


in his ennui he offered to accompany her; and 


If his wife went out, 


when out, in his impatience never ceased to hurry 
her. Thus he spoiled all her shopping, and left 
her no pleasure in visiting. She was absolutely in 
despair, and began to comprehend what it was to 
have an idle man forever about the house. 
Something to do was the great desideratum. 
He began to talk of the country; this she at first 
combatted ; the breaking away from all her old 
habits (her friends, tastes, all being in the city,) 
was an idea she involuntarily repelled. But before 


began to think differently. 
She felt the evil of her husband's idleness to be as 


the year was out, she 


intolerable to herself asto him, and she had given 
up all hopes of his finding any mental occupation 
or pleasures for himself. 

A visit to Clendenning’s about this time settled 
the question. The beauty of their situation charm- 
ed her, and Mr. Clendenning, active and interest- 
ed, seemed always to have enough to do, without 
any of the harassing cares entailed on a profes- 


Here 


occupation and enjoyment. 


sional life in the city. then seemed both 

The winter months could be passed in the city, 
and so it was settled. A place in the neighbor- 
hood being for sale, Mr. Warren, with the prompt- 
ness of his business habits, purchased at once, and 
full of new schemes, lived upon the road between 
his town and country houses, happier than he had 
been since he left business 


Mrs. 
Warren planted roses, and hired gardeners; and 
I ; 


The first samimer passed very pleasantly. 
» i ’ 


Mr. Warren projected and set 


improvements, 
workmen to execute them. The house was filled 
with company until November, and then they 
came to the city, and so the first two years it did 
very weil. But at the end of that time Mrs. War- 
ren began to find the cares of two establishments 
very great, and her husband complained grievously 
of the expense. So they resolved upon relinguish- 
ing the town house, and taking a governess and 
tutor in the country for the children, and staying 
there altogether. 

When Mr. Warren purchased his place, it re- 
quired a good deal of improvement, being quite 
new ; but that had been an advantage, giving him 
So he 
had set about at once planting trees, setting out 
The only 


difficulty was, that with his usual prompt and ra- 
pid habits, he did not understand waiting for sea - 


a fair field for his long pent up energies. 


hedges, sloping lawns, with great zeal. 


sons, and depending upon sun, wind and rain; 
and the slow habits of the country people he 
thought intolerable. A strong will, however, 
effects a good deal, spite of elements and obstacles, 
and so Mr. Warren drove on with his customary 
energy, and got his place in perfect order in an 
incredibly short time in the eyes of his neighbors— 
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though he himself was out of all patience with the 
hedges and trees, that would not be forced faster 
than they chose to grow. 

But now that it was done, what had heto do? 
There was one obstinate embankment, which 
the rain washed down every now and then, prov- 
ing a godsend, or he would have fallen back upon 
time again as heavily as ever.” 

But a bright idea occurred to him ; Clendenning 
made his place support itself—his had run away 
with a mint of money; henceforth it should not 
cost him another cent. And now Mrs. Warren 
began to feel the indoor influence of her husband’s 
farming. 

“ Are these the French potatoes, Mary ?” he 
said as he helped himself to one. 

“ I do not know my dear ; the gardener brought 
them in.” 

‘I wish you would inquire,” he said, impatient- 
ly, “ when they bring things in.” 

* Certainly,” she replied ; “I’.] send and ask the 
gardener, now.” 

“ You can’t send now,’ he answered, pettishly, 
“he is down in the field, but when he brings in 
the vegetables, just see what they are.” 

“ Why should I inspect his basket, my dear?” 
inquired his wife, smiling. ‘‘ We see what they are 
when they come to table.” 

“No we don’t see what they are,” he continu- 
ed, with some vexation ; “ I have some new beans, 
and I want to know which they are, and how can 
I tell when they are cooked? If you would only 
attend a little to these things,’ and he muttered 
and seemed quite out of temper. 

Then the potatoe crop failed, and full of the new 
idea of making the place support itself, Mr. War- 
ren refused to buy any ; he said the family must live 
upon the other vegetables the gardener supplied. 
Mrs. Warren acceded, but the servants being 
Irish rebelled, and there was quite a potatoe revc!* 
in the kitchen. Mr. Warren grew obstinate, and 
it ended in Mrs. Warren’s being obliged to part 
witha faithful set to get new with infinite difficulty 
and trouble. The cry for “ potatoes” however, 
from below, was incessant, and finally Mr. War- 
ren had to yield. 

A severe drought affected the pastures, and the 
consequence was soon felt in the dairy. The cream 
and butter fell short of their daily wants. Mr. 
Warren accused the dairy maid of not performing 
her duties Here again if Mrs. Warren would 
only ‘* see to it,” he was sure things could be set 
to rights, and it was some time before he would 
be convinced that the cows alone were in fault. 
He was quite isdignant with them, but that did 
not help the matter; and so he contented himself 
with telling his wife “she must manage as she 
could, for he wouki.not buy butter while they kept 
so many cows,”"and thus he put his wife to infi- 
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nite inconvenience and vexation, rather than lay 
out a few dollars and yield a whim, while he spent 
money without end in improvements and new no- 
tions of hisown. In short, Mr Warren had no idea 
of enjoying the country like a country gentleman. 
He did not know what it was to wait on the sea- 
sons and live calmly on, though the sun destroyed 
his grass and the rain his potatoes. He was for 
tilling the earth like a merchant, reaping his pro- 
fits in proportion as he sowed. As for the tran- 
quil quiet pleasures of the country, he had no idea 
of them, and he soon began to weary of what he 
had neither true knowledge of nor taste for, coun- 
try life. 

The whole experiment too had cost him a mint 
of money. He was startled when he found how 
much. He began to repent of ever having underta- 
ken it and then thought of selling. 

“Tf I could get for this place what it has cost 
me, Mary,” he said one day, ‘‘1 have a mind to 
sell out. What do you say?” 

“That it is the best thing you can do,” she 
replied, quietly, for there were other evils in a 
country life that pressed upon her mind and city 
feelings strongly, and that was the education of 
her children. Her boy was running wild, for her 
husband had soon got tired of the tutor, who he 
said was a “‘ bore,” and Harry lived for the pre- 
sent chiefly in the fields with the workmen, while 
his father was waiting to see what Clendenning 
meant to do with his boys. 

The selling the place for what it cost him, how- 
ever, was not quite such an easy matter as he 
supposed. People laughed at him when they 
found he expected to be paid for his improvements, 
and there were those who did not hesitate to tell 
him, now that the place was in the market, how 
sadly he had been cheated, and how infamously 
the people he had employed had taken advantage 
of his ignorance of country matters. At first he 
was quite indignant at these suggestions, and re- 
fused to sell out at a cent less than his price. But 
little by little the improvements were abandoned, 
and he was willing to let the place go for first 
cost, and finally, finding even at that it was _ con- 
sidered no bargain, he was very glad, to let it go 
for what he could get, atid looked forward with 
more pleasure to getting rid of the whole affair 
than he had ever had even in first settling there. 

Mrs. Warren had long since been deeply con- 
vinced of the great error she had committed in 
persuading her husband to quit that course of life 
for which alone his education fitted him—and 
heavy is the responsibility a woman takes upon 
herself when she induces her husband to relinquish 
his profession, let it be what it will. The chances 
are ninety-nine in a hundred that he bitterly re- 
pents it. 

All things require an education of their own, as 
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Mrs. Warren found. No city bred person is 
suited to a country life, any more than ac- 
tive commercial habits fit a man for literary lei- 
sure. 

The money that had been sunk in the country, 
with other losses (net very heavy) which Mr. 
Warren met with about that time, joined to cer- 
tain offers made to him by commercial friends on 
his return to the city, gave him a pretext and 
opening for talking of business again. 

No sooner did his mind begin to return to the 
old track than cheerfulness and animation were 
restored, and he returned happy and excited, like 
a charger to the field of battle. 

It was not without some mortification, that his 
wife saw him fall back with such eagerness to the 
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old routine ; but she wisely forebore to remonstrate. 
She could only hope now to turn her experience 
to the profit of her son ; to educate him with libe- 
ral tastes as well as active habits, was her present 
dream. Inshort, she had some vision of a Roscoe 
merchant, but we fear the “‘ times are out of joint” 
for such men, or at least their wives must not look 
for the luxuries and fortunes that less gifted beings 
accumulate. 

Society has placed her gifts on the right hand, 
and on the left. Few can snatch at both—and 
yet, where is the woman endowed with heart or 
mind who can hesitate as to the choice? “ Wis- 
dem and knowledge make the difference between 
man and man, and that between man and beast is 
hardly greater.” 


oe 


SCHILLER. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Waen people see a man’s portrait engraved and 
published, if they know nothing about him three 
prominent questions are apt to suggest themselves 
—not exactly in the proper or natural order of 
time, but in an otherwise natural order, indicated 
by the general tener of man’s relations tu society. 
These questions are—What did this man, to make 
a knowledge of his personal appearance desira- 
ble ?—Where and when was he born ?—Where 
and when did he die? Briefly te answer these 
inquiries—Friedrich Schiller wrote divers books 
which have wrought certain effects, more or less 
permanent, on the minds of thousands numberless. 
He was born at Marbach,a small town of Wurtem- 
berg, in Germany, on the 10th of November, 1759. 
He died at Weimar, also in Germany, on the 9th 
of May, 1805. 

Of his persona¥ biography—that is, of his life 
and doings, apart from the doings of his intellect, 
written and published—there is not much to tell. 
He was not born to a station which, independent 
of himself, his own character and works, should 
make him a personage of importance in this queer 


world, where the accident of birth makes some. 


very ordinary men and women cut a very extra- 
ordinary figure under the titles of King, Queen, 
Emperor, Empress and the like. His father was 
simply a retired army surgeon, who, when slaugh- 
ter and plunder, under the name of war, happened 
to be out of fashion for a time, made out a not 
very magnificent living in the capacity of gardener 
to the Duke of Wurtemberg; his mother was of 
still more humble station, being the daughter of a 
baker—a good woman, of kindly domestic virtues, 
with some considerable taste for poetry and litera- 
ture in general. The boy’s tastes and aspirations 





were fixed upon a clerical life, and his early studies 
were preparatory, therefore, to a future educatioa 
for the Church ; but when he was some fourteen 
years old the Duke took it into his head to estab- 
lish a sort of law school, mainly for the sons of his 
military officers, and farther to make young Schil- 
ler one of the scholars ; an arrangement very un- 
welcome to both the youngster and his parents, 
but not to be disputed in a part of the world where 
the aforesaid accident of birth gives one man the 
right, or at least the power, to control the ac- 
tions of thousands or millions. The kind of 
spiritual meat and drink provided for the scholars 
at this establishment is thus described by one of 
Schiller’s biographers: 


“The Stuttgard system of education seems to 
have been formed on the principle, not of cherish- 
ing and correcting nature, but of rooting it out, 
and supplying its place with something better. 
The process of teaching and living was conducted 
with the stiff formality of mili drilling ; every 
thing went on by statute al eotinnnae’ there 
was no scope for the exercise of free-will, no allow- 
ance for the varieties of original structure. A 
scholar might possess what instincts or capacities 
he pleased ; the “ regulations of the school” took 
no account of this; he must fit himself into the com- 
mon mould, which, like-the old giant’s bed, stood 
there, appointed by superior authority, to be filled 
alike by the great and the little. The same strict 
and narrow course of reading and composition 
was marked out for each beforehand, and it was 
by stealth if he read or wrote any thing besides. 
Their domestic economy was regulated in the 
same spirit as their preceptorial; it consisted of 
the same sedulous exclusion of all that could bor- 
der on pleasure, or give any exercise to choice. 
The pupils were kept apart from the conversation 
or sight of any person but the teachers; none 
ever got beyond the precincts of despotism to 
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snatch even a fearful joy ; their very amusements 
proceeded by the word of command.” 


After six years of discomfort, not to say misery, 
such as we may suppose this kind of life to have 
engendered, Schiller’s avowed repugnance to the 
legal profession was graciously indulged by the 
Duke so far as to permit the study to be exchanged 
for that of medicine, a medical school having 
now been established by that dignitary ; and though 
the young man liked the healing art not much 
better than the wrangling, the substitution was 
still so fara relief that he accepted it with con- 
siderable eagerness. But it was written in the 
book of fate, or in the constitution of his own 
mind, that neither law nor medicine should be the 
field of his works and his renown ; the spirit of 
poetry was alive within him, and as he entered 
upon manhood it asserted its supremacy. 

Hampered and harassed by the rigid exactions 
of the school, he yet found time for the produc- 
tion of various attempts, chiefly dramatic, some of 
which were published in the magazines of the 
day ; but all of a sudden the literary world of 
Europe was startled and the destiny of Schiller 
fixed by the appearance of The Robbers, a play 
which, even in very indifferent translations, still 
holds possession of the English stage, and where 
it is presented in the original is still aecounted 
one of the modern dramatic master-pieces. It 
was commenced when Schiller was but nineteen 
years of age ; and evidently took its character in 
part from the irritating and irksome condition in 
which he existed. Carlyle says of it: 


“Tt is the production of a strong untutored 
spirit, consumed by an activity for which there 
is no outlet, indignant at the barriers which 
restrain it, and grappling darkly with the phan- 
toms to which its own energy, thus painfully im- 
prisoned, givesbeing. A rude simplicity, combined 
with a gloomy and overpowering force, are its 
chief characteristics ; they remind us of the defee- 
tive cultivation, well as of the fervid and 
harassed feelings Of its author. Above all, the 
latter quality is visible: the tragic interest of the 
Robbers is deep throughout—so deep, that fequently 
it borders upon horror. A grim inexpiable Fate is 
made the ruling principle; it envelopes and over- 
shadows the whole; and under its lowering influ- 
ence, the fiercest efforts of human will appear but 
like flashes that illuminate the wild seene with a 
brief and terrible splendor, and are lost forever in 
the darkness. ‘The unsearchable abysses of man’s 
destiny are laid open before us, black, and pro- 
found, and appalling, as they seem to the young 
mind when it first attempts to explore them ; the 
obstacles that thwart our faculties and wishes, the 
deceitfulness of hope, the nothingness of existence, 
are sketched in the sable colors so natural to the 
entausiast when he first ventures upon life, and 
compares the world that is without him, to the 
anticipations that were within.” 
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But though the publication of this drama—it 
was not presented on the stage immediately— 
brought the young writer before the eyes of all 
Germany and indeed of all Europe, its immediate 
effect on his temporal condition was disastrous. 
He had completed his medical studies, taken his 
diploma and obtained an appointment as regimen- 
tal surgeon, the duties of which he performed with 
ability and diligence. His illustrious patron, hew- 
ever, the Duke aforesaid, was scandalized by the 
freedom of sentiment aud opinion exhibited in 
The Robbers, and his Highness was pleased to 
express his disapprobation in very energetic terms. 
Schiller was commanded to restrict his pen to 
medical] subjects, or at least to beware of writing 
any more poetry without submitting it to the 
Duke’s inspection. Royal disfavor of course 
brought down upon the head of the unlucky au- 
thor abundance of contumely and annoyance from 
the satellites of royalty, in and out of office ; and 
for some time poor Schiller had a very uncomfort- 
able time of it. The upshot was that, in 1782, 
being then 22 years old and upward, he threw up 
his commission, abandoned Stuttgard, where the 
Duke resided, and went forth mto the world, 
“empty,” as he said, “in purse and hope,” not 
knowing what would become of him, and caring 
only to escape the thraldom which he found so 
intolerable. 

This was the turning point of his destiny. 
Changing his name for fear of difficulty from the 
Duke, he was fortunate enough to encounter, in 
Franconia, a wealthy lady who had read and ad- 
mired his preductions and whose sons had been 
his fellow students at Stuttgard; she invited him 
to her house, which henceforth was for some time 
his comfortable home, and here he took up the 
pursuit of literature as a profession, which was soon 
to claim in him one of its most illustrious devotees 
and followers. 

Before a year had elapsed he had written two 
tragedies, which were published in 1783 and soon 
after produced upon the stage with universal appro- 
bation. And now it was apparent to the German 
world, the Duke of Wurtemberg included, that 
Friedrich Schiller was somebody. In September 
1783 he removed to Manheim, in the dominions 
of the Elector Palatine, where he received the 
respectable and moderately luerative appointment 
of poet to the theatre, and entered deeidedly upon 
the vocation of what is called a “a man of let- 
ters.” 

Of materials for biography, properly speaking, 
the life of Sehiller, beyond the point at which we 
have now arrived, furnishes but little The his- 
tory of his mind is alone interesting, and that is 
to be sought in his numerous works, including his 
correspondence with most of the eminent German 
writers of his time. P hy & 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 


G. SLEEPER. 


Iw the wild tract of country, once a part of the 
borders of Champagne and Burgundy, is a deep 
and narrow valley. The traveller entering it at 
the western extremity might deem himself trans- 
ported into the wild scenery of Switzerland, so 
ragged are the precipices which shut him in. Not 
entirely without dread he beholds their sides scan- 
tily garnished with trees, which gather nourishment 
upon terraces scarcely perceptible from below, or 
cling to the very surface of the grey rocks. At 
his feet a rapid stream chafes and roars, maddened 
by the barriers which confine its waters. It seems 
to have no outlet; for, at a little distance, a sharp 
crag seems to project across the gorge and to for- 
bid all egress. Its appeagance is, however, decep- 
tive. The stream is yet farther: compressed, and 
almost doubling on its course dashes foaming and 
seething into a basin, whence escaping, it wends 
more peacefully to the East. Upon the crag we 
have mentioned, and which commands the neigh- 
boring heights, once stood a far-famed castle. A 
wall surrounded it, lofty and strong, upon the 
North and East, but of less height and solidity 
along the edge of the precipice. The nature of 
the ground had induced the architect to dispense 
with the precaution of a ditch, but the great gate 
was protected with more than ordinary care, and 
an inner wall extended across the exposed sides, 
defended like the outer one with towers and battle- 
ments. The wall overlooking the abyss formed 
one side of the court-yard, with a part of the 
second, and the enclosure was completed by the 
chapel and other buildings far less convenient than 
secure, and which, massive as they were, lost their 
importance beside the keep, towering proudly 
above them in defiance alike of the weapons of 
human warfare, and the less perceptible but surer 
touch of time. 

The prospect from the small and narrow win- 
dow was gloomy in the extreme. A rugged coun- 
try mocked the labors of the husbandman, while 
it presented nothing of grandeur to compensate 
the want of rural beauty. The only pleasant 
thing in the whole landscape was the esplanade, 
where a few sheep and cows grazed on the sparse 
herbage. Everything about the castie marked the 
residence of a powerful lord. The anvil resounded 
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with the blows of the ponderous hammer, war- 
steeds pawed restlessly in the stables, night and 
day sentinels paced the walls, knights held mimic 
teurneys, esquires perfected themselves in the 
exercises of chivalry, and with all the hurry of 
fancied importance, bustled about the plumed page 
and more sober-suited menial. The sides of the 
great hall were lined with trophies and implements 


> of war and the chase. The antlers of an over- 


grown stag or the huge tusks of a boar brushed 
rudely against the jeweled helmet of some unfortu- 
nate compeer, while amid steel caps and shirts of 
mail, gloves and gauntlets, and al! the various 
pieces of a warrior’s harness were scattered the 
instruments of sylvan sports. 

Drowsily had passed the cool spring day. A 
few men-at-arms lay rolled in their cloaks before 
the dying embers, players languidly disputed over 
their games, and the story-teller, infected with the 
prevailing listlessness himself, yawned in the mid- 
dle of his tale. But the approach of evening 
restored the wonted activity. The long-winded 


; romance was hastily concluded, fresh logs were 


piled upon the fire, the soldiers dissipated their 
sluggishness with deep draughts from the wine- 
flagons, multitudes of cooks ran hither and thither 
in unprofitable haste, vast pasties baked, sheep 
boiled, and an ox roasted before the immense fire, 
while dishes of fish and small game were more 
carefully prepared. 

The youngest son of the house sat in the most 
repelling of the many apartments. It was large 
and high, and the sunbeams which played around 
the deep masonry of the windows illuminated the 
interior successively, always leaving a portion of 
it in dense shadow. There was one point, how- 
ever, which the rays twice in every bright day 
lighted into a ghastly hue. Around a pillar a little 
removed from the centre were blood stains, in- 
grained like hideous mosaics in the floor, and 
defied every attempt at erasure. Much was sur- 
mised respecting their origin, and the old butler 
nodding over his cups muttered fearful things to the 
trembling listeners. 

The young man occupied this dreary chamber 
from necessity, not choice. It had been assigned 


him, and his pride forbade a remonstrance which 
231 
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might seem to spring from cowardice. But it was 
very lonely. The sounds of business or mirth that 
came up from below mingled discordantly with the 
rush of waters, and, beside his own, no foot fell 
on the long, dark stairs which led to it, but that of 
Lawrence, his old and faithful servant. The brav- 
est of his brethren would have shrunk from its 
dreaded door, but the circumstances which had 
embittered his childhood and youth had developed 
the finest traits of a character originally lofty, and, 
if he was not wholly free from the superstition of 
his time, he was, at least, far superior to those 
who would not acknowledge him as their equal. 

He had passed the first twelve years of his 
life under the care of leeches, and when at length 
his health became confirmed, his mother’s death left 
no one to combat or disprove the opinion of his father 
that mental imbecility had been induced by pro- 
tracted illness. Grown rude in feeling by a long 
course of rapine, he refused his son the instructions 
proper to his rank, and turning him over to the 
society of grooms and valets, not only permitted, 
but encouraged his brothers to taunt him with the 
want of those accomplishments which he had 
been forbidden to acquire. He soon changed their 
scorn to hatred ; for, having obtained permission to 
compete with them in their exercises, he vanquish- 
ed them in turn, leaving them to ascribe to magic 
what was really the result of secret but severe 
practice. The count might then have turned to 
the neglected one but for malicious insinuations 
which perpetually reached his ear. Shut out thus 
from every source of knightly amusement, Eustace 
de Ribeaumont sought by the lore of the period 
and the tones of his harp to solace his weary 
hours. Armed with his sword, he roamed the 
country, passing the nights wherever a tree spread 
its branches or a cave promised protection from 
the chill air. A life of meditation does not always 
qualify one for a life of action, but Eustace thought to 
purpose. So thoroughly did he imbue himself with 
a conviction of the superiority of the mental over 
the physical ; so carefully did he cherish a deli- 
cate sense of honor and a strict regard to justice ; 
so rigidly practise the fortitude and patience, the 
courtesy and temperance for which his position 
furnished such abundant opportunities, that he had 
fitted himself to shine as a model of chivalry, ere 
he was enrolled in its ranks. The pale stripling 
of the nursery could not have been recognized. 
True, he was less robust in appearance than his 
brothers, but he would have greatly erred who 
should have judged his strength and endurance by 
the graceful outline of his form. The exercise 
and abstinence which had prevented roundness 
had made his limbs vigorous and elastic, while the 
sun and wind and storms which had rescued his 
features from effeminacy made him indifferent 
to the accidents of time and place. 
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After a day of toil, the young man took his 

harp. ia vain he essayed a lively measure, for a 
tone of profound sadness had been breathed over 
the strings, and they refused an echo to happy 
fancies. Twice he had made the attempt, when 
a triumphant peal of trumpets came from the 
North, and was answered by a welcoming blast 
of the warder’s horn. “God will judge. Aye, 
God will judge,” he murmured. ‘* Injustice and 
cruelty and crime will not always prosper. Humbled 
and despised neither permitted rest 1n my father’s 
halls nor allowed to leave them, yet the day will 
come, and I shall go out higher and purer for the 
ordeal.” He looked from the window; already 
he could distinguish the glitter of helmets and the 
glancing of spear-heads, and, throwing aside his 
harp, he dashed down the winding stairs and was 
soon hidden from sight by the steep bank of the 
river. 
With laughter and jest and shout came proudly 
forward the steel-clad troop. Their leader, the 
Count de Ribeaumont, had once stood high on the 
herald’s rolls, but the lawless character of the age 
had seduced him into violence and rapine. He 
was followed by three sons. The two younger 
had nothing to give them place in the memory, 
but the observer involugtarily quailed before the 
sinister expression which lurked in the small grey 
eyes of the eldest, Bertrand. In the centre rode a 
girl of perhaps fifteen years of age, though the daz- 
zlingly white complexion, brilliant black eyes, and 
lightly pencilled brows, seen occasionally from be- 
neath the thick riding-hood,seemed to indicate more 
mature years. Behind were her maidens, surround- 
ed like herself by men-at-arms. Menials followed 
with the spoils of the expedition, and a strong 
body of lancers brought up the rear. With eager 
curiosity the garrison poured out to learn the 
details of the foray and examine the booty. A 
hundred voices mingled in Babel-like confusion, 
but before any two could understand each other, 
the frowning brow of their lord warned them to 
their tasks. 

He himself superintended the erection of a cano- 
py at the upper end of the hall formerly used by 
his deceased countess. ‘The drapery was of Vene- 
tian silk, the outside of crimson, spotted and bor- 
dered with gold, the lining of sea-green, deeply 
faced with ermine. Carpets lay on the floor, each 
smaller than the last, and so contrasted in color as 
to add not a little to the gorgeousness of the 
whole. 

The summons to the table was quickly answered 
by men who had fought fasting, but the movement 
was checked by the count, who watched impa- 
tiently a side door as if expecting some one to 
enter. A minute only elapsed before it was 
opened, and, advancing, he led to her seat the 
lady who had returned with him. 
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Now that, divested of her riding attire, her 
whole face and figure were visible, no one could 
have failed to pronounce her very beautiful. The 
delicate blending of childhood and womanhood, 
in which sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
predominated, was irresistibly fascinating. The 
very repose of her countenance seemed but tem- 
porary, and when most entire indicated an imme- 
diate awakening. A quick glance, a just perceptible 
motion of the lip, assured the gazer that some 
thought was struggling for utterance ; when allu- 
sion was made to subjects of more than ordinary 
interest, to themes of love and chivalry, she startled 
and enchanted with the glow of sudden inspiration. 

No one questioned with regard to the absence 
of Eustace. His seat was reserved until Bertrand 
motioned to it his favorite page. A knight of 
herculean frame watched the boy with quickened 
breath until he was within three paces of it, when, 
bringing his huge hand upon the table with tre- 
mendous power, he shouted, ‘“‘ Beware! thy heart’s 
blood pays the forfeit ! ” 

A fierce light glared in the eyes of Bertrand, 
and, seizing a glove, he hurled it at the head of 
the knight. It flew wide of the mark and fell 
clashing to the floor. The knight snatched it up, 
raised it as if to strike, then muttering, “‘ No, no! 
not the heir of my host!” he threw it contempt- 
uously aside and stalked from the hall. Unchal- 
lenged he passed through the side gate which had 
given egress to Eustace, and at a little distance 
he joined his favorite. 

‘‘ Do not return,” he said ; “ or, at least, join 
not the revellers. I shall never again cross yonder 
threshhold. Go thou also with me.” 

“ And leave my father’s castle like a thief, Sir 
Geoffrey? Leave it alone and in darkness like a 
sneaking hound? No, never! When I go it shall 
be as a son, at least, if not as an honored one.” 

“Mad boy, believe it not. Think you hatred 
will forget—revenge be hushed to silence? If it 
were possible yesterday, it is not to-day, for thy 
brother will brook no rivalry for thy father’s high- 
born ward.” 

“‘ We are alike there, Sir Geoffrey; and, see 
you, the sword easily settles that.” 

‘‘Sometimes too easily. The sleeper parries 
not its stroke ; the arm of the sick man is power- 
less to avert—and, hark ye, men say that one 
drop of the ruby liquid that the Lombard drops in 
the wine cup of his foe leaves but .a mass of ashes 
where he lay down to slumber.” ° 

** And if I love her not?” 

“ Love her not! ” said the other, slowly and pro- 
phetically. “When did brave youth and fair 
maiden meet that they did not love? But could 
it be, it avails thee nothing. A pretext alone is 
wanting, and this will be the most specious of 
them all.” 
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** Nevertheless, Sir Geoffrey, I will not go. No! 
not to stand to-morrow at the head of a thousand 
lances will I steal in silence and darkness from 
my father’s halls.” 

“Then mark me, Eustace; mark my words 
and remember them when time shall have proved 
them true. Thou wilt go out thus, flying like 
the chased deer, without mail to protect or sword 
to avenge thee, and remember also, that Geof- 
frey de Chargny will receive the fugitive with more 
love and honor than if the earth trembled at the 
tread of his troop, and a banner floated over him 
prouder than was ever yet flung to the winds of 
France.” 

They grasped hands and parted. 





The moment Bertrand saw the lady Agnes he 
resolved to wed her, and, though he in truth cared 
little for her consent, he affected great solicitude 
to please. He arrayed himself in superb garments, 
guerdoned richly the minstrels and story-tellers 
who amused her leisure, announced to her every 
intended expedition, and selecting the choicest 
curiosities from the spoil, presented them to her 
with all the high flown compliments of the time. 

Cautiously observant, Agnes soon discovered 
that it would be dangerous as well as vain to 
reject his attentions. She permitted him, there- 
fore, to assist her to her palfry, to hold her bridle 
rein, to hand her to her seat in the great hall, to 
stand by her side when she amused herself with 
the sports and exercises of the court-yard. But 
her manner, though to a certain extent gracious, 
was such as to forbid farther approach The gay 
badinage which formed almost the whole of her 
conversation with those to whom she was indiffer- 
ent served to conceal ardent feelings and strong 
impulses, while it was sufficiently courteous for 
household intercourse. With far deeper interest 
she regarded Eustace. When with him, the bril- 
liant light which seemed to play over rather than 
live within her eye passed, and it became soft 
almost to tenderness; her clear mirthful voice was 
low and full of feeling, her manner, usually care- 
less, was timid and earnest, her attention, seldom 
accorded to another, was fixed upon his slightest 
word and most trifling action. Yet she saw in 
the thoughts which ever strayed to him, in the 
uneasiness and ennui she experienced in his ab- 
sence, the joy she felt at his return, in her admira- 
tion of his powers, in her preference for all the 
objects of his choice, only bravery unacknowledged 
and virtue scorned. 

In return, Eustace surrendered to her his whole 
heart with all its concentrated affections. Not for 
her rank or beauty ; it would have been the same 
had she been an unknown, unlovely wanderer. 
Those mute, involuntary evidences of affection had 
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sunk into his soul, and nothing of all the world ¢ brow, and, to hide her embarrassment, she pulled 
most worships could add aught to their value. Not ° a lily in pieces and scattered its petals over her pur- 
without long intervals of doubt and fear, however, $ ple robe. Again the youth felt the darkness closing 
not without many resolutions to leave the castle ’ aroundhim. The old, wasting loneliness returned, 
and win renown and fortune, did he admit the 3 doubly terrible for this momentary hope. 
beautiful, cheering hope. Yet he lingered still, “ Lady,” he said; but his voice was sharp and 
for he dreaded his brother’s wiles, his father’s com- 3 shrill, and he paused to allow his emotion to sub- 
mands, and shrank from leaving alone and unpro- 2? side. “ Lady,” he began again, and the tone was 
tected her who was dearer to him than life. low but very sad; “ Lady, there hangs in my ; 
Impelled by a restlessness he could not subdue, © turret chamber a shield, upon which is traced in 
he one day took his harp and sought a glen, which, $ careless and broken characters, ‘The Unloved.’ 
though quite near, was hidden by overhanging 3 But a few moments are required to smooth the 
trees. A little stream played among the mossy % surface and inscribe upon it in letters deep and 
rocks, the flowers offered their cups of perfume, ? bold a more auspicious motto.” 5 
birds sang to each other, the rustling leaves whis- He stopped once more and then continued, | 
pered pleasant things of the shady forest, and ; “ Misfortune nestled in my cradle, it has clung to 
over all streamed the genial sunshine. But me at each step toward maturity ; yet may | hope ; 
he saw nothing of all this—his heart echoed not that when some measure of renown, some gallant 
to the sweet melody, for he was thirsting for a ° deed shall have furnished a device, you wil! sup- 
deeper, holier communion. He sat down beneath : ply a motto of less fearful significance ?” 
an oak, tuned his harp, and with unsteady hand He was answered by a glance, one which he 
swept the strings, The strain was solemn, lofty, ; could well interpret, and which, far more expres- 
but infinitely sad—a requiem for his broken heart. > sive than words, made the silence eloquent. At 
The rocky wall behind him prolonged the wailing ; length Agnes drew two rings from her finger and 
cadence, but when it died away, another voice ~% offered one to him as a souvenir. Her hand 
stole up from below in answer. trembled, the second rolled down the slope and 
The young man started from his seat and listen- ¢ disappeared. “Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed, “ it 
) ed with strained ear and eager gaze. There were } was my mother’s dying gift!” 
’ love-warm notes in the response, and they thrilled Eustace sprang to his feet, and after searching 
’ his spirit. Gladly it acknowledged a want satis- a few moments, said, “ It must have fallen through 
fied, a deep, passionate desire fulfilled. His atti- ; the stones into the dungeons. Ho! Lawrence, 
tude became easy, the fever flush faded from his ? the key and a torch!” 
cheek, and his pulse became quiet and regular as “ The kev is kept by Sir Bertrand, and he is 
that of a sleeping infant. Slowly he bent his ? away.” 
steps toward the farther extremity of the glen, and «* But the lower entrance ?” 
laying his instrument upon the grass, seated him- “ Has been shut these five years.” 
self at the lady’s feet. She bent forward and ‘* We will batter down thé wall then. For- ; 
’ looked into the dark, melancholy eyes uplified to * ward! forward! Nay, never fear for thy doublet, 
hers, and quickly, truly she read that subtle lan- { man. See, here is gold will buy thee a dozen 
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guage too delicate for speech—that language to } such!” 4 
which alone the soul entrusts its most precious *‘ It is not the doublet,” said Lawrence, refusing 
secrets. She knew that she had soothed the fear- ¢; the proffered coin ; “ but what can hands do with : 


such a wall as this?” 

“ But tools are plenty. Be swift and secret.” 

Though formidable in appearance, the wall oc- 
casioned them but little trouble ; the negligence of 
the workmen and the dampness of the vault alike j 
aiding them in their efforts. The ring was not 
found; but Agnes explored the dungeons, and 
learned the secret of the spring which confined 
their dreaded doors; a secret never before com- | 
municated* to any one not claiming affinity with 
their haughty owners. Enjoining strict silence upon 
their attendants, they returned through the aper- ( 
ture and carefully closed it with the stones they 
had displaced. 


ful pain which had almost severed the young man’s 
heart-strings, knew that she filled to him the 
place of parent and family, that she had become 
the shrine of his idolatry; nay, his very life. 
With a sudden joy she learned that she had ac- 
complished that for a fellow-being which none 
other had attempted—that she had brightened a 
path, before scarcely visible for the tempest-clouds 
which gathered in blackness over it. Should she 
destroy her work? No! ah, no! and into her 
long gaze her thought crept gradually till it 
fully revealed itself, reviving with its light and 
warmth the withered buds of the youth’s heart, 
until they grew green and fresh, and leaf by leaf 
expanded into rarely fragrant blossoms. 

But at length the maiden drew back startled at 
her own discoveries. The crimson flooded her 
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“What! ho! Sir Eustace, hast indeed arrived? : 
Well, if one cannot be the wine, it is something 
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to be the foam on its brim. If thou canst not 
wear armor, thou canst, at least, sing a song.” 

“Give me a just cause and a fair field, and see 
if I do not bear myself as gallantly as becomes my 
birth. If I do not show myself with thy bands, 
it is because might triumphs over right, and honor 
and fame are forgotten in the paltry thirst for 
gold.” 

“ Ha, ha!” shouted the count, moved to laugh- 
ter by that which in sober moments would have 
roused hisire to phrenzy. “ Ha, ha; is this same 
grave confessor about to shrive us? Nay, he re- 
sembles not good Father Arian, nor the grim 
priest of St. Leu. By the mass! but it is our own 
beardless son! Drink, youth, and then give us 
the song.” 

The unfortunate young man had risen in token 
of reverence when first addressed, and still stood 
motionless, his right hand pressed hard upon the 
table, as if to prevent it from grasping the handle 
of his sword. Without changing his position, he 
pressed his !ips still more tightly together, and 
muttered hoarsely, “ Never!” 

Bending his shaggy brows till they seemed 
almost to touch the prominent cheek-bones, but 
that they could not hide the eyes glowing like 
burning coals beneath them, the count seized a 
battle-axe, and drew his brawny limbs into a posi- 
tion to hurl it at his son. But he, without any 
symptom of fear, advanced and kneeling offered 
his neck to the stroke. “ Another,” he said,“ might 
have suffered at that distance ; here only the vic- 
tim will fall!” 

Astonishment arrested the count’s arm, and 
with the admiration which the brave man ever 
feels for bravery, he let fall the weapon. “ Nay,” 
he said, “ thou at least art not the coward I mis- 
took thee for. Begone, and if within two years 
thou bringest back tokens of skill and prowess, 
thou shalt have aught thou wilt, even to the hand 
of the lady Agnes. Here is my pledge.” 

He placed a small gold crucifix in the hand of 
Eustace, who was already half way down the hall 
when Bertrand whispered a few words in his ear. 
They had probably their designed effect, for the 
count again clenched the battle-axe with iron grasp, 
and called fiercely, “ Stop! Icancelmy promise! I 
recal my pledge! Away with him to the dun- 
geons, and let the bell toll and the priests chant. 
See he has a confessor, Bertrand. He shall die at 
noon to-iworrow !” 

Friendless, desolate utterly in his father’s castle 
stood Eustace de Ribeaumont. His lips moved as 
if he were about to speak, but no sound issued 
from them, and innocent yet condemned, without 
word or gesture he again went forward. Preceded 
by the savage Maret, the unfeeling executioner 
of every dark design, and followed by his bitterest 
enemy, the brother whose machinations promised 
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complete success, he passed through several wind- 
ing ways to a door heavily ironed. 

“ Had I been earlier listened to, it had not been 
so rusty,” said Bertrand, casting a look of undis- 
guised hatred toward his victim. “ But the more 
difficult to open, the easier to shut,” and adding 
his strength to that of Maret, the great key turned 
in the lock. 

A cold, damp air rushed up from below, and the 
blazing torch wavering and flickering added horror 
to the black abyss. Scarcely had the foot of the 
foremost struck upon the narrow stair, when the 
deep wail of the miserere was heard, and then the 
solemn tones of the death-breathing bell. A slight 
shudder passed over the young man, but no other 
evidence of emotion escaped him. The sounds 
from above grew fainter and fainter, but the dash 
of the stream was deafening. The wall of rock 
against which it lashed itself to fury increased its 
roar a hundred fold. 

“ There,” said Bertrand, pointing to an aperture 
cut in the solid stone. 

“ There ?” responded Maret, inquiringly. 

“Yes, there, man. Do you dispute me? My 
father has of late lodged his prisoners too choicely. 
This suffices for mine.” 

The menial drew back and producing some 
chains glanced significantly at the prisoner. 

“Tt needs not,” said Bertrand ; “ the devil him- 
self would be safe here, had he the smallest parti- 
cle of substance about him ;” and with malignant 
joy he went out and closed the ponderous door. 
The spring caught easily, and he muttered, “I 
have kept it oiled a twelve month for this.” 

Secure in his guilt he returned to the hall, and 
lest into his father’s heart might creep a feeling of 
pity for his youngest born, he assumed the direc- 
tion of the revels, and with flashing wit, with low 
buffoonery, with strange tales, he quickened the 
circulation of the wine cup when it seemed to flag. 

Gloomy indeed were the reflections of Eustace. 
All his high hopes had vanished in the brief period 
which had elapsed since the last setting sun. “ Had 
my short life,’ he exclaimed, “ been marked by 
but one great action, I would thank Heaven for its 
close. Yet wherefore should I regret even this? 
The flowers droop with the first breath of Au- 
tumn, the waters of the stream ever flow on to 
lose themselves in the billowy, boundless sea, the 
birds are sacrificed to the appetites of man, the 


swift deer and the timid hare alike fall before the 


hunter. And since all things fade, since even the 
sun and moon must at length find an end, the 
grand and beautiful with the insignificant and 
weak, wherefore should I hesitate? What mat- 
ters it that my death be to-day or to-morrow, 
instead of three-soore years hence? I am already 
weary, wherefore should I shrink from the quiet 
slumber of the grave?” . 
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As he spoke, the door flew open. The glare of 
the torch dazzled him, at first, but nothing could 
blind him to the malicious glance of Bertrand. 
He covered his eyes till a hand was laid kindly 
upon his shoulder, and, looking up, he beheld Fa- 
ther Laveau ready to confess him. 

He knelt before him and then said, “ Cannot 
we be alone? Speak to my brother, father, that 
he remain without,” 

Bertrand curled his lips half in scorn, half in ex- 
ultation ; “ Whatever is said,” he answered, “ must 
be said also to me. No treason shall be hatched 
up between you, and no message shall reach the 
lady Agnes which first meets not my ear.” 

Without either complaint or remonstrance Eus- 
tace arose and addressed himself to the confes- 
{ sor. ‘* There will come a time,” he said, “ when 
my father will regret his scorn of the last gift of a 
wife, whom, living men say, he loved, or, at least, 
hated not. Then when the iron mood has passed 
and he would fain recal an act hastily committed, 
tell him I lingered in his halls neither from treach- 
ery nor weakness, but because I could not go 
without his blessing. If, as I suspect, evil has 
been spoken of me, say I was true to him, and in 
my last hours sighed but for one token of tender- 
ness. Say to the lady Agnes, that I long ago 
gave her all I had to give. ‘Tell her too to regret 
me not, for the weary voyager hath at last found 
a home. In the turret-chamber I have called 
mine are some small articles of value. 
purchase masses for my soul. And now, fathers 
give me thy blessing ; since alone thou canst-not 
receive my confession I will make it unto G@@d/? 

The good father wet with tears the raven-locks 
of the youth as he bestowed upon him his béne- 
diction, and then with a heavy heart he followed 
Bertrand from the cell. 

It was past midnight, and the storm which had 
all day brooded over the mountains arose in its 
might. The wind came in furious gusts, and the 
rain poured in torrents, occasionally pausing for a 
moment to gather new force. The thunder threat- 
ened to rend the massive walls, and the prolonged 
and vivid lightning struck terror into bosoms 
which never shrank from the wildest tumult of 
battle. 

Robed in a grey suit which, even by day, was 
scarcely distinguishable from the rocks around the 
castle, and partially screened from the weather by 
a dark cloak and hood, Agnes glided out at a 
little door opening from the chapel into the couart- 
yard. The sentinel usually stationed there had 
been driven from his post, and, unchallenged, she 
approached a breach in the wall overlooking the 
precipice. ‘Life and death,’ she murmured. 
“ Life and death,” answered the faithful Lawrence, 
and, lifting her as if she had been a feather, he 
placed her on the narrow ledge beyond. “ Step 
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cautiously, lady,” he whispered. “ Cling to the sharp 
points of the wall till the lightning shows the 
way.” 

As he spoke, a peal of thunder seemed to shake 
the very earth itself, and with it came a fierce, 
blinding flash, lighting with fearful intensity of 
splendor every thing around and beneath them. 
At another moment Agnes would have hidden 
herself from the sight, but death trod closely upon her 
footsteps. Unawed she examined the nature of 
her path, and then grasping firmly the projecting 
rocks, paused for a brief petition. The flashes 
became more and more frequent, and by them, 
though not without imminent hazard, she gained 
the angle of the wall. A fragment of rock had 
fallen, leaving no support for her footsteps, but 
without waiting for her fears to gain the mastery, 
she swung herself round the point. Thence her 
course was comparatively easy, for a narrow ter- 
race led almost to the river’s brink. But there 
were here fewer projections to assist her during 
the weight ot the hurricane, and she was repeat- 
edly compelled to crouch before the blast. Weary, 
wet, almost exhausted, she was obliged, though 
unwillingly, to pause before entering the ruined 
passage. She employed the moments well, how- 
ever, in recalling every circumstance of her former 
visit, and again commending herself to Heaven, 
she stepped cautiously forward. The spring, after 
several attempis, yielded to her pressure. 

“ Pause not an instant,” she said; “ out by the 
ruined entrance! Fly like the wind! life and free- 
dom are before you! danger and death behind !” 

“ Not till I am sure of your safety. Rather 
shallethey ” 

Fly!’ she said impatiently ; “ Iam safe ; but 
fly!” and seizing the young man’s hand she drew 





him rapidly after her. 


In vain he besought her to wait a single instant, 
he spoke only to the winds, for she was gone. 

Then, indeed, he reaped the benefit of his early 
wanderings, for by paths known only to himself 
he sped on, and long ere his flight was discovered 
he was safe from the keenest and most vigorous 
pursuit. 





Calais had fallen. The wounded governor, on a 
hackney, passed mournfully through the gate, fol- 
lowed by his warriors with arms reversed, and citi- 
zens with bared heads in token of unlimited submis- 
sion. In the wide market-place, piled in gigantic 
mounds, glittered the battered armor. Through 
the streets choked with the dead and dying, with 
horns and trumpets, tabors and nakquayres, King 
Edward and his queen rode at the head of the 
English chivalry. Thence with sighs and tears 
and deep heart-breaking groans went forth, in long 
columns, the miserable Calesians. Old men lean- 


ing upon their sturdy sons, mothers carrying their 
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infants, maidens and little children grasping a robe 
or mantle to steady their tottering footsteps. Forth! 
forth! the rich and poor, the robust and the fragile, 
the beautiful and unlovely, forth! forth! from plea- 
sant homes, from sweet sympathies, from the relics 
of the departed, to poverty, despair and death. 

It was the last night of the year 1344, and Sir 
Goeffrey de Chargny, believing he had bought the 
city, occupied the plain before it with five hundred 
lances. ‘The winds sighed in the folds of the ban- 
ners, and now and then the armor of the knights 
rang as they moved in their saddles ; but no other 
sounds disturbed his thoughts, as he exultingly re- 
called his negotiation with Aymery de Pavie, and 
chuckled over the power of gold to dazzle and 
allure. 

But he dealt with a double traitor. Instead of a 
quiet entrance, there were terrible strife and carn- 
age, the shivering of lances and steel corslets, the 
thrust of pikes, and the flight of bolts and arrows. 
There werc shrieks and groans, and the pean of 
victory, and the morning of the new year found 
the earth piled with the slain, and the city crowd- 
ed with prisoners. 

Evening came, and the weepers were left alone, 
—for beauty, and rank, and valor, were bidden to 
the banquet of the English king. Never had that 
vast Gothic hall presented so picturesque and bril- 
liant an assemblage. The martial bearing, the 
hoarse command, the high excitement of the morn- 
ing hours were exchanged for the easy air, the low 
eloquent tones, the graceful animation of the social 
circle. Robes of purple velvet, of green, and blue, 
and scarlet, bordered with gold and lined with 
ermine, with tunics of silk and cendal, re-placed 
the heavy mail, and eastern rubies burned upon 
shoulders from which had glanced the arrow of 
the archer. Stately dames and lovely maidens, 
splendidly apparelled, swept through the hall. 
Jackets buttoned with gems and bordered with 
ermine or miniver, robes and petticoats of velvet, 
damasked satin, silk or cendal, cloaks lined with 
ermine or gold lace, rings and necklaces, jewelled 
girdles, coronets and garlands of gold, wrought 
flowers made the whole scene gorgeous beyond 
description. 

Far along the vaulted roof, bringing out with 
strange distinctness the quaint devices and delicate 
tracery of its fretted arches, blazed a hundred 
torches. The long tables were crowded with gold 
and silver, and every wine flagon, every basin and 
carefully chased cup seemed to flash with its own, 
rather than with borrowed splendor. Minstrels 
were there, too, from the secluded lochs of Scot- 
land, from the green mountains of Wales, from the 
English valleys, and vying with them, the Pro- 
vencal with his melodious language, and the Ger- 
man more imaginative than all. 

The tables were removed, and Sir Eustace de 
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Ribeaumont, a belted knight and lord of a fair es- 
tate, leaned against a pillar, seemingly watching 
the hurrying masses without. Yet he did not 
even see them. ‘Two years before, on the same 
night, he had felt the bitterness of death, and the 
delirious joy ot freedom. Two years, two little 
years, and the fugitive stood first in the ranks 
of chivalry ; aye, had that day in the stern conflict 
twice stricken to his knee the royalty of England. 
Yet, all this was nothing, for he thought his betro- 
thed was false. A twelve-month before he had 
keard the tale from a retainer of his father, and he 
believed it true. He had known so little of affec- 
tion, had felt scorn and injustice so long and 
keenly, that he deemed a full, deep, happy love 
could be forgotten. So he buried anew his hopes, 
and half persuaded himself that his heart would 
grow cold and callous ; that the first terrible pain 
over he should cease to suffer. But the desire for 
sympathy had been silenced only for a time ; it 
awoke again and grew intense with the develop- 
ment of his nature. His turbulent life made him 
long the more earnestly for the quiet of affection, 
as we love a serene evening after a day of storms. 
And standing there in that regal circle, he felt that 
the utmost triumphs of ambitign are less than no- 
thing when no loving eye gazes, and no pulse beats 
responsive to one’s own. 

The frank, generous Edward roused him from 
his bitter musings. He was less richly clad than 
many of his suite, and in place of his diadem, wore 
only a chaplet of orient pearls. “ Dost grieve 
thou art a prisoner, Sir Knight?” he asked ; “ thou 
hast no cause, for I won the victory right hardly. 
Take this,” he continned, clasping the chaplet 
around his head, “in token that I have not found 
thine equal for skill and courage in the whole 
world. Rise! Thou art free. Thou art too no- 
bly brave to be ransomed with perishable gold.” 
A long, loud, generous acclaim followed, and 
then the martial strains of the minstrels in praise of 
both victor and conquered went swelling through 
the hall. The tones echoed from the arched roof, 
and lingering amid its carvings still prolonged 
the cadence, when, as if summoned by the haughty 
music, a lady entered, leaning upon Sir Walter de 
Mauny and the young Prince of Wales. All eyes 
were fixed upon her, and the spectators held their 
breath, lest the lovely vision should escape them. 
Her jacket of satin, bordered and striped with er- 


‘mine and buttoned with pearls, her tunic of fine 


linen, her petticoat shot with silver, her girdle 
edged with diamonds, her cloak lined with silver 
lace, and fastened by an opal, and her garland of 
natural roses were all white as the driven snow ; 
and amid that gorgeous throng she seemed a new 
blown lily in a bed of tulips. She was self-possess- 
ed, yet with just enough timidity to color a cheek 
paled by hopeless sufiering. 
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She knew not why she was summoned—knew 
not that Sir Eustace was regarding her with all 
his sorrowing, despairing heart in his fixed gaze. 
She offered her homage gracefully, and the King, 
kissing her brow, whispered, “ we must claim our 
privilege, fair lady, though Sir Eustace looks en- 
vious enough,” then placing her hand in that of 
ihe knight, he said aloud, “ Heaven lay not to our 
charge the graves upon yonder plain, for we sought 
not the quarrel. But in the great joy of our victory 
we would fain make a more acceptable offering 
than gifis or processions, and such we judge to be 
the union of loving hearts.” 
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Sir Eustace glanced from the King to Agnes, 
from Agnes to the King in delighted, yet perplex- 
ed surprise. “ Art thou still mine?” he asked, in 
that low tone which the heart catches more quickly 
than the ear. 

“ Thine, now and forever.” 

Toa softer yet more pleasing measure the min- 
strels tuned their harps, for love alone can truly in- 
spire the mt&ician and the poet. 

The betrothed partook of the revels as long as 
courtesy demanded, but ere the laughter and song 
had ceased in thatold hall, they had knelt before a 
holy man, and as one had received his benediction. 
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HURST CASTLE. 


Apart from its pretensions on the score of the 
picturesque, the scene presented in the engraving 
has the interest arising from association. Even 
the origin of the castle has a somewhat remarka- 
ble feature, viewed with reference to the present 
condition of the nations. Jt waserected by Henry 
the eighth, to protect his loving subjects and their 
wealth against piratical invasions! It must be 
remembered, therefore, that England was not, in 
his day, a great naval power, as now. ‘Then, not 
as now, her coasts were not protected by those 
prowling guardian giants of which Washington 
Irving speaks, meaning ships of the line and gal- 
lant frigates, the ‘“‘ wooden walls” so proudly men- 
tioned by all patriotic Britons, as her more effi- 
cient defences than towers and battlements. Hurst 
Castle was a place of great strength and reliance, 
at that far-away time, though now it commands 
attention only as an antiquity, and a pleasing ob- 
ject in the formation of the landscape. 
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Coming down to a later age, we find this same 
castle invested with an interest of more melan- 
choly hue. Here Charles the first was kept in 
ward for a time, being brought hither from Caris- 
brooke Castle, after his surrender by the Scotch 
Presbyterians to the Parliament ; and hence he was 
transferred to London, where, as every body 
knows, his head was cut off. A very terrible 
thing it has been considered, thus to abbreviate the 
longitude of a crowned king, but it has come to be 
understood, at last, that the ruin which fell upon 
the head of Charles was of his own calling down. 
A tyrant of the first grade in wish and purpose, 
and withal one of the falsest men that ever 
lived, he wrought out his own doom so 
perversely that we scarcely know even how to pity 
him. 

Later still Hurst Castle and its vicinity have 
been illustrated by the resort of eminent authors, 
Walter Scott and others. 
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THE FASHION PLATE. 


Figure on the right.—Dress silk, trimmed with 
flowered gimp or braiding ; hat made over founda- 
tion, puffed with lace ; crape and lisse much worn; 
flowers, rose style. 

Figure onthe left.—Dress barége, with broad 
hem and tucks ; trimming formed with gimp— 
round boddice and sash. Silk dresses of the same 
form, trimmed with folds of the same. Lawn 
dresses, with braid ; and white with inserting set 
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in plain. Bonnet, silk ; shirs, divided with satin 
folds ; trimmed with flowers and ribon. 

Lace mantilla. 

Mrs. S. G. Wood, milliner and dress-maker, 
and importer of fashions, 313 Broadway ; French 
artificial flowers, feathers, ornaments, &c., Lowitz 
& Becker, 34 John street ; embroideries, ribons, 
laces, robes, &c., M. Chambers, 329 Broad- 
way. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne Old Man's Dream—The Falcon of the Hill—The Day Dream—The Gate of the Dead—The Archer Boy—The 
Indian’s Lament—The Sailor Boy’s Dream—The Bud that came with the Spring, &c.—The first Robin—To a falling Star 
—On receiving Bryant’s Poems, &c.—Mary Loring’s Lesson of Life, are accepted. 
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ELIZABETH ANNE WHITE. 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
> > > 


com Dolore. 


LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF MAJ. RINGGOLD. 
Andantino « 
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THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
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. The many wreathes of triumph twined $ Each manly heart is bow’d in grief, 
ee By loving hands, his brow to bind, To lay thus low its idol chief, 
oe Must wither now upon the grave ! While she, the cherish’d of his love, 
; Of the Beloved and the Brave. Droopeth alone—a widow’d dove. 
i Iv. 





is Thus early from our earth depart, 
ke The beautiful, and brave in heart ; ; (2 
On seraph wings they soar away— 


We desolate ! ’mid tears must stay. S 
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